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Exhibitions. 
RovaL SUMMER EXHIBITION 


Open 9 a.m. to 7 P.M. 











ACADEMY. pom ghd FLLS 
SEASON TICKET 5s. 
Gdurational. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING 

DENTISTRY. 


Lealing to Degrees and Diplomas. 

THE SESSION 1914-15 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6, 1914. 

ALL COURSES — aoe ARE is ly TO BOTH MEN 
OMEN STUDENT: 

In the Medical one Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet 

the requirements of other Universities and of ty Bodies. 
raduates, or pe.sons who have Degree Examinations of 
other Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a 


6 De 
netLLAB Oars, with full information < Med  noeomgy and Laboratory 
Feer, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions 
be Techolaraht , will be sent on pw os to 0 THE SECRETARY 
OF THK UNIVERSITY. 


Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 





A number of ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS IN PHYSICS are 
REQUIRED in the UNIVERSITY of TORONTO for Next Session, 
from SEPTEMBER 15 to MAY 1 following. The duties are to assist 
the Demonstrators in conducting the Classes in Experimental Physics. 
Facilities wili be afforded for research work. Stipend for the Session, 
1001.— fnplicetions. with testimonials or references, enous be sent to 
Prof. McLENNAN, Bowland Stow, Midlothian 


SSISTANT PROFESSORSHIP in MODERNS 

ae ae ane at QUE®N’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA, 

yon we testimonials, will be received untii 

wULY 2% by tae Pi PAL, Queen's University, care of Messrs. 
acLehose & Sous, 61, x Vinsens Street, Glasgow. 


MGUEDDFA GENEDLAETHOL CYMRU. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 

The Soanelt, hs! a4 aeons an ASSISTANT in the DEPART- 
MENT uF . Candidates must produce evidence of having 
received a M aacinn ty scientific training. 

The salary will be 1507. per annum. 

Applications must be received on or before AUGUST 15, 1914. 

Es mS of x. plication and particulars as to duties apply to 
National nl of Wales, Cardiff. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN HISTORY. 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN HISTORY. 
bay 2001. per annum. 
aulte eke 4 be sent in by oer 31.—Further particulars 
obtained fr . GIBBUNGS, Kegistrar. 
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Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








ASSISTANT MASTERSHIP AT KING 
EDWARD VII. HIGH *CAHOOL, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 
The High Daneemoner for the Uni f South 
fer STANT MASTER for the King Edward ViL Schoo Sona 


The sppeltment will be to Grade B. of the Transvaal cl 

for High Schools, Subsequent poomstion to Grade A. is pouabis for 
‘Teachers who have or obtain the qualifications prescribed for tha’ 
Grade. The salary is 3301., rising after a period oi ion, canally 
six = by annual increments of 151. to 

e Master may be required to be resident, and ie tt case 
year vane oe oa be able tov ons odging. ti ~~ 

andidstes shou able to teach general form subjec 

Classics, and be able to organize and Ghee pa in Se’ net Sees ins 
should have been at a phn Boarding School or on the ataff of a 
Preparatory School in this country. Preference will be given to 
- icants whose age does not exceed (approximately) 30 years. 

Pe wen | | be addressed as soon as porsitle in covers 
ha ed A.” to THE 8EC RETARY, Board of Kducation, ae 
hi bee A 8.W. scoTrisad © ANDIDATES should a to 
THR SEC tr ARY, Scotch Education Department, Wh whale 


London, 8.W. 
RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


wes 
MEXBOROUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, an ASSIST 
qualifications in Prench and in English Melee een good 


mencin 
i. and rising according to scale.—Apply bef. 
MASTER, Secondary School, Mexboro sah. - ve Foie ais wbad 








[SIVeBsIzy COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
Principal—W. H. HEATO: 
ARTS DEPARTMENTS. 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
English—Prof. W. WARWICK BOND, M.A. 
History—Prof. R. C. F. DOLLEY, M.A. 
Classica and Philosophy—Prof. F. 8. aoe D.Litt. M.A. 
Modern Languages—Prof. FE. WEEKLEY, M 
ore on eta and Commerce—Prof. JOHN A. TODD, B.L. 
‘i Miss E. M. BECKET, B.A. 


The College provides complete courses for the B.A. Degree (Pass 
of Honours) of London University and for the Secondary Teacher's 
Diploma (Cambridge). 


iculars and Prospectus from the Registrar, 
— T. P. BLACK, M.A. Ph.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


AB METEONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal—W. H. HADOW, M.A. D.Mus. J.P. 
SESSION OF 1914-15. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
SEPTEMBER 22-26. 


Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, 
Pure Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, on application to 

F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Kixe’s COLLE G&G E. 
OOMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are pen in the following 
Faculties for Di in the University of Lon Students may 
iso join for Lt La 4 fm» ml without taking the complete Course. 


FACULTY, OF OF ARTs. neluds ing Sonia Teachers’ Training 
Palate College, and Uriental Studi 
Fach Ww 


F LAWS. 
CULTY “OF SCLENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (b) 
edical Science Division, (c) Bacteriological and Public Health 


ee OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
neering. 

For full information apply to THE SECRETARY, King’s College, 
Strand, London, W.C. oid 








an AUBERT’S AGENCY fost. 1580), 
Forwian Gover House, P+ 135, REGENT STREET, W., Englis! 
,_——-Y Lady Prof _o— Teache 


Ss: GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, CAPETOWN. 
Avpiicasions are invited for the position of HEAD MASTER of the 
above School from Laymen, Members of the Churchof England. Full 
ticulars as to salary, dutier, and ripe of appointment may 
obtained from THE HIGH COMMISSIO “ FOR svvuTH 
AFRICA, No. LA Victoria Street, London, 8.W., whom applica 
tions, accompanied by testimoniale, should be cons not later than 
SEPTEMBRE ™” 1914 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


HYLTON HOUSE HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
wee Council of the College invites application for the Post of LADY 
WARDEN of the above Hostel. Applicants should be Women of 
} bee standing, and should have experience of a Residential 


a a particnlars may be obtained from THE REGISTRAR, 
Sooner i forms of application must be returned not later than 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND 


SCHOOL OF ART. 
Head Master—C. H. ROGERS, Esq., A.R.C.A. (London). 

An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for the above-named 
School, specially qualified in Figure Drawing, Composition, and 
Painting. to assist in the general work of the Sch 

Duties to commence SEPTEMBER 14 next. 

Salary 1501., advancing to 1751. per annum 

The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to 
the service of the School, but there will be opportunity for private 
“. 











Miontions, stating age, qualifications, and experience, accom- 
oan by copies of not more than three testimonials, must reach 
the ‘und. reigned not later than FRIDAY, August 7 next 
HERBERT REED, ‘Secretary. 
Education Department, 15, John Street, Sunderland. 
July 8, 1914. 





RBAN DISTRICT COUNCILOF WATERLOO 
WITH 8EAFORT 
EDOCATION commeerna. 
WATERLOO WITH SEAFORTH SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Head Master—Mr. J. H. THOMAS, B.Sc. (Vict.). 
ee ce OF MODERN LANGUAGE AND FORM MASTER. 
TED, trom SEPTEMBER 1, 1914, FORM AND gpnnee 
MUNEKN LANGUAGE MASTER, chiefly for German. Salary 

Graduate or equivalent. 1301. per annum, with an additional 10 i 
after a year’s post graduate 
study, and rising by a increments a wt 2001. per annum, and 
— on special of 2501. per 








a"There will also be opportunities for Evening Work at extra re- 
muneration of 6s. per Hour, but not less than 7s. 6d. per Evening.— 
For form cf application, stam and addressed envelope should be 
oo may any undersigned, om Wy mae ber received not 
ter than WED DNEEDAY ‘morning, the 29th 
8 BATESUN, Director ef Education. 
Town Hall, Waterloo, Sen Lives pool. 





taries, ri Introduced ey and ‘Abroad, 
oa et , stat uire Office 
hours, 10-5 ; Getnrdaga} 10-1. ty 8 M ‘30x — 


EPucaTIoN (choice of Schools and Tutors 
ses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of ructenfal Army, Civil Se Service, and University Tutors, = (free of 








receipt of peepee. by GRIFFITHS, WE 
AMIE & S'raWdErt, Ao sans (eatablished 1893); 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W. Tel slephone Tat ¢ Gerrard. 





(AM SRIDGRORIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COONTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

A JUNIOR MASTER is REQUIRED on the Staff of the above 
School for English (including ciistery ais Hl sven hy) and lower 
form work. Duties to commence on SEPTEMBER 2) next. ‘om- 
mencipg salary 150/. a year (non-res.), ee — increments of 5/. to 


tention should be obtained at once from THE EDU- 
ARY County Hall, Cambridge. 


Form of a 
CATION 8 





RCHBISHOP TENISON’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL (Pounded 16%5), 


LEICE3TER SQUARE, LUNDON, W.C. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, JUN 
Graduate. Good writing essential. i. Bae #3 


keeping will be recommendations. Salary 1591.-101, _—. - 
haudwritiog by AUGUST 12 to THE HEAD MasTK — — 





W OoLwWic# POLYTRORN. IC DAY SCH OOLs 
0 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach R. Li 
is ———, lars fi ante mentary : ete ma “nag pag a 
urther particulars from K NG hom 
application may be obta’ aor 4 IPAL, from w wane 
. J. NAYLOR, Clerk to the Governors. 





BOROUGH OF PORTSMOUTH. 


BOROUGH LIBRARIAN, 
The Corporation of Fortes ve i 
Peet re BoKouaH t Post <tr nvite applications for the vacant 
e salary w ‘enaieas ry 3000. r annu 
ps eins oll dy | 4001. oe annuto and t he oi. ty B.- | 
wi requir evote the whole of hi time to 
office, and not to engage in any other oon tion the de dutier’ mbes 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and “experience, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent ee — 
sent in under cover endorsed ‘ Borough Librar 
reach the undersigned not* later than 10 a.m. on THUKSDAY 


July 30, 1914. By Onder. pom 
OND FTHER' 
The Town Hall, Portemouth July 16, len ee ae. 








Situations Wanted. 


OMPANION READER.—University Man 
wishes Post as above with Writer or Scholar whoee sight pe roautags 
cones: anaes ry" ry , Saas at Jan cerrect 
lor prese. 00 on nv u vr taller and 
Loe Ret Addons Bae Soo Banna of she country. ‘eet taller and non- 


B. A. OXON, 38, Classical Scholar, also French, 

German, Italian, Spanish, Shorthand, Jite Bost 

pce, seeks Journalistic, Secretarial, or similar’ P: x 2070, 
‘Athenanna Press, 11, Bream's Buildings, Chancery aon 











NGLISH LADY seeks WORK. Proof-reading. 
Librarian. M: M., 14, Heber Road, Wiilesdes, W.Wo™™ Post 88 





A ERTISER, with 12 years’ Museum ex- 
rienee, desires Post as ASSISTANT or Custodian. Would 

consider post of great trust. U Age 38.— 
, 49, Brocklehurst Street, New Cross. 











Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
consider pad ie MSS. os early Hpac Authors gts ape < 
all kinds dealt with by experta who 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, 2 Clement's 
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Miscellaneous. 


LPagcistien RESEARCH undertaken at the 
by al a = 8, Box 106 a Press, 





testimon 
nl, reams Bul 





UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, | 5 
com! of Literary 
sidan a fatever = Write Bvery desoription first instance, to PUB: 
Lisi ik,” Ls Bell's M4 rertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 
tion to new writers. 





FOr SALE.—VALUABLE BOOKS. 





A Gentleman wishes to dispose of the following books :— 
= Altman Reineke der Fuchs, mit 
a | ee. —~ y~y' hn be von 1498 ins Hoch Deut-che 
seria {sed ale Siactan esas isalontee verechea, on J, C. 
pores und oe vellum. Rare. Leipzig, 1752. 
OH (F.). —Das Gltickbiich Beydes den Piitten und Bisen darin 
Pmeere und. trowt weez sich menigklich hierin halten soll, black 


fine old pigskin, half oak board 
se pares oly ~y Ro: rs pocorn, oF: 
= u en xer 
mes oS — rnamerous pintes and engravings, half 
La Paris, 1629. 
MICORBMO | RRIGOMEIRO. The Morringe Ceremony of the Duke 
of Worte: rg and Pri 








incess Urseila, 157 
Da 2067, poem Press, 11, Bream's Duttdings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E.C. 





PRAU GEHEIMRAT BURGER and Daughter 
} ae. TR oy raw eATine frach, bel Dre their comfortable home, 


aie coerce sels 
Hole en, where the ie in 
in fins, woods cual mos fection Further particulars rom Miss 


LAURA PESEL, Vak House, Bi 





LET.—Beaumaris, Anglesey. FURNISHED 
HOUSE, Four Bedrooms, — minutes rates from er pom >. 
1d hagnink oly RVEREOR, Bea - 





SOCIETIES.—The HALL (42 by 28) and 
ROOMS of the ART-WORKERS' GUIED, recently buil 
he let for Meetings, Concerts, and Exhibitions.—Apply to to BEOR 
TARY, A.W.G. 6, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 





RARE COINS and MEDALS of al cacy and 
ene, PURCHASED, st catalogued a MARKET PRICES for 
TAPINK & 8ON, Ltd. Medalliets to, HM: the King. 1 and 18, 








Type-Wariting, Kec. 
Amora » NOVELS, STORIES, ang ty 


IN with complete accu Od. 
oy rit Won Copies pT gy References to a 
iters.—M. STUART, Allendale, ndale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





[TYPE - WRITING, SHORTHAND, and all 
SECRETARIAL WORK. a. WALKER, 113, Elm a 
Mansions, Chelsea. Fe og 5128 Ken. Hours: 10-1 and 2-5, 
Saturdays ex: 


excepted. A Price List. 





rT YPE -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
te (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge; kWentbas 
TPR Waiting OFFice, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W 





YPING at home desired by, well-educated, 


lified Lady. Excellent referen From 8d. 1,000 words. 
French, German copied. -E., 16, Cherington, Road, Hanwell, W. 





Meee OF ALL Repetto r 1,000 words. 
Gurdon Cortes Sia, Ba rome | rat yo Authors. , Cataad 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
asertytten es and promptly executed. Short- 

Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METRO! AN Typine pe OrFICe. 2 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 








Catalogues. 


IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 

uding Dickens, Theda Tever, Pot, PE illus. 

erated te by @. — AL, R. one — " or Sale im the Wer, Gara 
Rear acne rae New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








Printers. 


HE ATHEN.£UM PRESS will be leased to 
GRNEALDGICAL TABLES CaTALUGURS = PRIVAT E 


If you equire any kind of PRINTING or ADVICE in connexion 
therewith, consult 
THE ATHEN ZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
elegrams : 


Evmovsos, Toxpox. Telephone: Centra. 2120. 


‘Kingdom, whether her Publishes Wholewaler. 
Em become a 





Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts, d:c., and the choice Collection 
Book- Plates formed by late HARTWELL DE LA 
GARDE GRISSELL, Charmbertonn of Honour to the Pope. 


Ll aettire:s & SIMPSON will SELL L by AUCTION 
at their House, 47, are, WC. on PRIDAY, July 31, 


Leicester 8q 
‘n minutes 1 o'clock at 
as Tonia a oe? including the ay va . Ay~ 2 
ticulars of which will be duly announced. 





Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 
PUTTICK & gy ye b AUCTION 


at their House, W.0., on FR 
August 7, at ten minutes 1 o'clock precisely, ‘igNGWAVINGR, 
= sing fi og in Colours, Po 


ne 8u 
Naval and Military Su 
Saieee’ irewines a a Paintings of the 
English Schools, &c. 


pea ena 





Miscellaneous Books. (Concluding Sale of the Season.) 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at a Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 


WEDNESDAY, July 2 and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
MISCELLANEOUS OOKS, including a fine copy of Scott's Tal 
My Landlord, First Edition, 4 v ginal 1816—First 
fate ions of Scrope’s Sal: Fishing ne Deer Stalking, and oth 
ng Books (the y_of a LADY)-Shelton’s Don Quixote 
2 vols., 1620—the rare First Edition of Pope’s Du i and 
Books in Old English Li ture—a fine fi 
of Moliére, 5 vols., 1773-Siebold’s Fauna Japonica, 4 vols., and other 
valuable Natural Hi Booke—the Memorial Edi of Meredith, 
ols. el, and General Literature— 


In 
Engravin; and Drawings relating to America 
and Australia—a volume of Baxtertypes and Le Blonds, “ 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





M*nise SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ne AUCTION, at their —— No. 13, Wellingtou 
, Strand, W. at 1 o'clock precisely each day :— 


On MONDAY, July 27, and Twe OROgR AP 


lected fon of the | of 
TRELAWNY, Coldrenick, ateee hs the 
bd at JOR SOM, of ot oe | M 
may be 


e late GENERAL T Tag: 
anor, Holcombe, near Beth, = Bt yee of 
ASTLEY, and other Properties ies. May be viewed. Catalogues 
On TUESDAY, July 28, WORKS OF ART 
AND ANTIQUITIES, jcomprisin =F “Glass, China, Miniatures, ont 
Enamels, and a Collect io Ienptomente its in Stone 
Bronze formed t the = JENS” RORSGATE D JENSEN, of Vejen, 
Denmark. May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


On THURSDAY, July 30, and Following Da ‘e: 
ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, “ ETCHINGS, —y 7 e 
rundel oa Publications. May be viewed two days 


On FRIDAY, July 31, 
ANGLO-SAXON, ENGLISH, 
LS from various 


GREEK, ROMAN, 
OTTISH, AND FOREIGN COINS 


AND MEDA lous sources; also a few Coin Cabinets and 
yy Books. May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues 
may b 








Provident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTIO 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Ool. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJ ECTS.—This Institution — established in 1939 in_the er, tor 
London, under the Presiden: of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and ‘Temy Be 


endors of N, . 
MEMBERSHIP —F lon or ‘Woman 





mse gy | boo 


. is entitled to Member of this inatitation, pj 
enjoy its benefits, upon t of Five ‘oniit annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is onan a th ie LC < 
bpm and such Members who thus contribute 


eration in the event of their needing aid = the ‘Inst tuto 
tPENSIONS Tne Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men recei 
the Women 201. per annum each. 
Pension Fund,” commemorating te poe 


The “ Royal Victoria 

advan the News Trade enjoyed under the rule er Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Mag — provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman. ally an m memory of the ate a 

francta, ho died on = aoe 6, 1882, was See seere than 
blisher, of the aulive 4 and Tending part 
th the tation for the repeal of the 
, a was for very many 


“Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” poutine = annum for 
grateful memory of Pees 


one man, in perpetual and 
a Fb yt of the Rul ee govern verni postion to oft Fons 
ures ules el ions 
are, that Candidate shall ha’ © boon i a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten pegcodin’ sepliention ; (2) not less 
finn Step Give yeneset age; ) engaged in the of Newspapers for at 
RELI .— Temporary relief is in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the I Fy bh -Gy Ee 


ition, 
for assistance by Members of the Institu- 
; investigation, relief warded in accordance 
with the merits and Tequiremente of each case. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





Shipping. 














SSS 
P&(Q) Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c, 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P80 Offices { Testtmirkall Socer"eC | LONDON. 























Cours. 
£8 18s. 6d. LUGANOVENICE TOUR, 10 Dave, ist 


Lugano-Venice- a. RB , 121. 128. Also La Alpine 
Tour ; Tours ; Central European and Round Italy Tow 
GEORGE LUNN'S TOURS, Lrp., 42, Great Russell Btreet, Ww.c. 








Insurance Companies. 
HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 
AND 
SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A Super Leafiet sent post 
free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 








THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 


EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes, 





This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of Public 


Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
specimens of vulgar diction. The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 
dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. In some instances a word 
or phrase which might be thought purely 
American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited” 
(Spectator). ‘It wili have a permanent 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press). “ It is the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World). “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (Times). 
“It is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). “It must always prove 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). “It is an amazing collec- 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Express). “ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary ” (Atheneum). 





FRANCIS & CO., 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





CONSTABLE'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORKS OF STANLEY HOUGHTON 


Edited with an Introduction by HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 
LT 


In 3 vols. Limited edition of 1,000 copies. With a Frontispiece in each vol. Cloth, 25s. net per set. 
‘This edition of Stanley Houghton’s works, so nobly proportioned, so handsomely furnished, and of so aristocratic 


a mien.”—Nation. 
SIR THOMAS BARCLAY’S 
YEARS ANGLO-FRENCH REMINISCENCES 
(1876-1906) 


12s. 6d. net. 
With a Water-Colour Drawing of the Author by TOCHE, 1906. 
‘Sir Thomas Barclay, the true author of the Entente Cordiale. Vivid and entertaining memories.”—Nation. 


THE MONTESSORI MANUAL Illustrated by DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


net. Author. a A Montessori Mother,’ which is now in its THIRD IMPRKSSION. 


4s. 6d. 
In which Dr. gs and educational occupations are arranged in practical exercises or lessons 
for the Mother or the ecken 





THIRTY 














E. G A. HOLMES 
IN DEFENCE OF WHAT MIGHT BE 4s. 6d. net. 


‘Mr. Holmes is the prophet of the gospel of freedom in the schools, the herald of reforms which in some shape 
= other will undoubtedly be achieved, and his new book will deepen the impression which his previous writings have 
roduced.”—Manchester Guardian. 





THE RIVER AMAZON: from its Sources to the Sea. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. By PAUL FOUNTAIN 
** One of the pleasantest and manliest books of travel that we have read for some time.” —Times. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. A NEW VOLUME BY 
CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
WILD HONEY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE,’ &c. 


FIELDING HALL’S 
LOVE'S LEGEND 


““We are captured by the beauty of the language.”—Morning Post. 


The Author of ‘The Dream Ship,’ ‘ Poppy,’ &c. 6s 








A NEW NOVEL BY 


BERNARD CAPES 
THE STORY OF FIFINE 


- “Everybody who likes to see an artist | performing akilfully likes reading novels by Mr. Capes.’ '"—New Statesman, 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


W. E. NORRIS 
BARBARA AND COMPANY 6s. 


“* He is at his best in such a book as this.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“The same wit and ease as of old. He is as interesting as ever.”—New Statesman. 





Punch says :—‘' A woman is the creator, and one, moreover, with the well-known reputation of 
MISS STELLA CALLAGHAN 
‘ JACYNTH’ 


is the most mercilessly realistic thing that I have met for some time.” 


ROBERT BOYLE. mer 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 








With a Frontispiece Portrait. By FLORA MASSON 





CLIFFORD ’S INN. 





For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, é&c. 


Price 4}d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


SECOND EDITION, 


The Khasis. By Lieut.-Col. 
P. R. T. GURDON, C.S.I., Commissioner 
of the Assam Valley Districts. With 
an Introduction by Sir CHARLES 
LYALL, K.C.S.I. Second Edition. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations 
and Maps. S8vo, 10s. net. [Next week. 


The Happy Golfer. Being 
some Experiences, Reflections, and a 
few Deductions of a Wandering Player. 
By HENRY LEACH. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

Globe.—‘*To the enthusiastic golfer, who, 
when he is not playing his game, loves 
best to be reading about it, these pages 
are full of interest.” 





The Theory of Poetry in 


England. Its Development in Doc- 
trines and Ideas from the Sixteenth 
Century to the Nineteenth Century. 
By R. P. COWL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
5a, net. 


Country Life.—‘* A book that will be of 
the very test assistance to students in 
enabling them to apply adequate tests to 
their own likings and dislikings......It is a 
studious and excellent little work.” 





Florence Nightingale to 


her Nurses. A Selection from 
Miss Nightingale’s Addresses to Pro- 
bationers and Nurses of the Nightingale 
School at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Crown 
8vo, la. net. 





The Financial System of 


the United Kingdom. By 
HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 8vo, 6s. net. 





Aircraft in War. By J. M. 


SPAIGHT, LL.D., Author of ‘War 
Rights on Land.’ 8vo, 6s. net. 





A Lad of Kent. By HERBERT 

HARRISON. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Punch.—* A fascinating picture of life in 

a sea-coast village in the good old days...... 

Mr. Harrison has a delightful style, a perfect 

sympathy with the times of which he writes, 
and no small gift of characterization.” 


SHILLING EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Her Majesty’s Rebels. By 
SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT. 1s. net. 


Outlook.—* All the persons of all degrees 
of importance are precisely and strongly 
drawn with a leisured art that works to 
striking effect. Mr. Lysaght’s novel is im- 
portant as a piece of political fiction, and 
excellent as a story.” 


Lavengro. The Scholar. 


The Gypsy. The Priest. 
By GEORGK BORROW. Illustrated 
by E. J. SULLIVAN. With an Intro- 
duction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
K.C. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[Macmillan’s 3s. 6d. Library. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





THEY HAVE NO EQUALS. 
METHUEN’S SHILLING BOOKS are the most 
successful in the world. The New Novelis PETER 
AND JANE, by 8S. Macnaughtan, and 
the new General Book is SOME LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
A Rare and Refreshing Medley. 


Charming —Humorous—Entertaining. 


METHUEN’S 
ANNUAL 


Edited by 


Is. net. E. V. LUCAS. Is. net. 


METHUEN’S ANNUAL is published this year for the first 
time, The contributors include the following :— 
J. M. Barrie F. Anstey 
John Galsworthy John Ruskin 
Hugh Walpole Austin Dobson 





Robert Browning ** Saki 
Arnold Bennett E. V. Lucas 
Maurice Hewlett R. L. S. 


Seldom, if ever, have so many brilliant writers been 
brought together in one volume. 


METHUEN’'S NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 68. each. 
AN INSTANT SUCCESS. 
First and Second Editions exhausted. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


OLD ANDY 


By Dorothea Conyers 
This is a splendid story of Irish sporting life. 


Netta Syrett’s New Novel is also ready, 
and tells the adventures of Mrs. Quilter, a tedy 
of strong character, and the Napoleon of the jam 
trade. It is called 


THE JAM QUEEN 


There is also a strong story of West Indian Life, 
entitled 


JANE’S CAREER 
By H. G. de Lisser 
Messrs. Methuen have also ready a New 2s. net 
a Di Cc. N. and A. M. Williamson, 
entit 


THE WEDDING DAY 
Also a 2s. net Edition of E. V. Lucas’s 


LONDON LAVENDER 


They will publish on THURSDAY next, by 


Molly Thynne, 
THE UNCERTAIN GORY 


And on AUGUST 6, a New Novel by H. C. 
Bailey, entitled 


THE 
GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER 


METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN BRAZIL 
AND THE ORIENT, By C. E. AKERS. With 16 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 

“A book of this great practical value ought to be in the 
hands, not only of all interested in the production and sale 
of rubber, but of all shareholders in the numerous rubber 
companies.” Investors’ Review. 


THROUGH SPAIN: The Record of a 
Journey from St. Petersburg to Tangier. By 
D DICKINSON. With 67 Lilustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

“A very pleasant gossipy record of a very interestin, 
tour, which may be read with profit by all who inten 
to visit Spain, and with interest by every one who is 
attracted by one of the most wonderful countries in 
Europe.” —Globe. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E. S. ROSCOE. 
With 16 Illustrations by F. D. BEDFORD. 12 from 
Photographs and 12 Maps and Plans. New and Revised 
Edition. Small pott 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

( Little Guides. 


THE MINER’S GUIDE TO THE LAW 
RELATING TO COAL MINES. By His Honour 
Judge ATHERLEY JONES, K.C , and HUGH H. L. 
BELLOT, D.C.L. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, 
London, W.C. 





Best Holiday Novels 
At All Libraries 


HUSTLER PAUL 


J. CLEVELAND 


‘** A novel which no lover of a good story should 
miss.” —Sunday Times. 


GREENSTONE 
DOOR 


WM. SATCHELL 


‘“* Extraordinarily interesting.” —Globe. 
** Welcome is a book like this.” — Observer. 


JAMES 


W. DANE BANK 
‘The book of the season.” —Duily Mail. 


CITY OF HOPE 


C. FOX-SMITH 


‘*Miss Fox-Smith is doing a public service by 
her unvarnished account of what life on the prairie 
really means — with its loneliness, privations, 
perils, and lack of amenity.” —Spectator. 











ALBERTA AND 
THE OTHERS 


MADGE S. SMITH 
A tale of English folk in Canada. 


UNSTABLE WAYS 


ROSALIND MURRAY 
Author of ‘The Leading Note,’ ‘ Moonseed.’ 


REISSUE OF 

MISS ETHEL SIDGWICK’S 

NOVELS at 2s. each. Crown 8vo. 
**Ethel Sidgwick is one of the half-dozen 


women writers who are contributing work 
of real value to modern English fiction.” 


PRO MIS E Sunday Times. 


‘One of the most remarkable novels of recent 
years.” — Westminster Gazette. 


SUCCESSION 


[Fifth Impression. 
“It places Miss Sidgwick unmistakably among 
the leading novelists of the day.”— Morning Post. 


HERSELF [Sixth Impression. 


** A book of the year.”— Daily Graphic. 


[Third Impression. 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, 
3, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 
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IRISH AND AMERICAN VERSE. 


Stxty-EIcHT living poets are represented 
in this interesting collection of ‘ Modern 
Anglo-Irish Verse.’ That several of these 
should be mere names, even to a fairly 
close student of contemporary poetry, is 
not to be wondered at, but the fact of 
their relative unimportance is certainly 
no argument against their inclusion in a 
comprehensive anthology. The minor 
poet is frequently the author of one or 
two pieces which are free from the crude 
blemishes incident to lyric nonage. A selec- 
tion such as this, from which the best-known 
poems—such as Mr. A. P. Graves’s ‘ Father 
O’Flynn’ and Mr. W. B. Yeats’s ‘ Innis- 
free’—have been deliberately omitted, 
may succeed in being representative where 
other anthologies which aim at providing 
only the best verse of the best authors 
may fail to give any idea of the place 
poetry holds among the body from which 
the contributors are drawn. ‘ Modern 
Anglo-Irish Verse ’ however, is somewhat 
lacking even within its own times. The 
work of Mr. James Stephens, to take 
an obvious instance, is unrepresented. 





Modern Anglo-Irish Verse. Edited by Padric 
Gregory. (Nutt, 6s. net.) 

The Inalienable Heritage, and Other Poems. 
By Emily Lawless. (Privately printed. ) 

At the World’s Heart. By Cale Young Rice. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. net.) 








The selections from the poems of 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, are not fair to 
their author, either as regards quality 
or quantity. The arrangement, again, 
leaves much to be desired. The editor 
has sorted the poems out according to sub- 
jects into eighteen sections, of which those 
on religion, love, and the sorrows of Ire- 
land are continually breaking bounds. 
But in spite of these defects the book 
succeeds, as no other modern anthology 
has done, in presenting the peculiar fea- 
tures of poetic Ireland to-day. 

We notice, for example, that the old 
resentments which inspired the poetry of 
the first half and more of last century 
are less marked; the present generation 
does not feel them. This fact comes out 
in a striking manner when we consider 
the ages of the seven poets who are the 
authors of the section which bears in 
place of a title this line of Mangan :— 
Feastless, houseless, altarless, they bear the exile’s 

brand. 
The ages of six are given; their average 
is sixty-three! But the note of regret 
remains with the younger men: it is 
present in almost every poem in the book. 
The cause of regret is vague, frequently 
beyond analysis ; in the numerous Nature- 
poems it is undoubtedly due to the 
climate. Elsewhere it is gratuitous, 
or at least it is difficult to escape that 
impression. There is a tendency to follow 
beaten tracks, to rely upon ornament 
rather than upon imagination. Mrs. 
Katharine Tynan, in writing of the 
Irish poets of her young days, has said :— 

‘“We were docile—the Irish will always 

‘ follow-my-leader’ up to a _ point—and 
being bidden to admire rhetoric and clap- 
trap by our elders, and presumably our 
betters, we obeyed.” 
The same docility is still obvious, though 
the rhetoric and claptrap are far less in 
evidence. There is curiously little humour 
in the volume: ‘A Star Story,’ by Mr. 
Maurice F. Healy, comprises nearly all 
of it, and Miss Susan Mitchell’s verses, 
to which we should have looked for this 
quality, are unrepresented. 

The pseudonym Moira O'Neill is con- 
sistently misspelt ; but on general grounds 
the editor, Mr. Padric Gregory, is to be 
congratulated. 








‘The Inalienable Heritage, and Other 
Poems,’ shows once more that Ireland 
was to Miss Lawless an inspiration. The 
Irish temperament, that looks to cloud, 
mist, and shadow for the eternal verities 
of life, was pre-eminently hers, as were 
the limitations consequent thereupon. 

From Macpherson onward, poets of the 
Gaelic brotherhood have been quick to 
realize the spell of vagueness and mystery 
held by legends of loch and mountain, 
and in more modern times to turn it to 
account in other poetical fields, where it 
does not work so well. For that which 
produces atmosphere in poems of external 
nature tends to confusion in dealing with 
introspective thought and speculation. 

‘ The Inalienable Heritage,’ apart from 
descriptive passages which in their spon- 
taneous joy of imagery seem to come as 








a relief to the writer, is a case in point. 
Rhythmical, melodious, indeterminate, it 
has memorable phrases such as 

The wind-shod myrmidons of sleep, 

The dancers upon heath and fell, 
or 


As when—heaven breaking neath the feet— 
Bluebells are found, 


but its purport leaves us untouched. 

Of different calibre is the piece that 
follows, ‘The Third Trumpet,’ a ballad 
excellent in conception and in craftsman- 
ship, blending with masterly skill the 
simple narrative with the mystery which 
transfigures it. 

The grey landscape of Western Ireland 
—bog, mountain, river, and beach— 
pervades the volume, finding expression 
in many of the shorter poems, such as 
‘ A Garden,’ the stanzas to “‘ the deep-red 
Burnet-Moth,”’ ‘ A Bog-filled Valley,’ and, 
above all, ‘ Wide is the Shannon,’ from 
which we give two stanzas :— 

Wide is the Shannon, very wide and spacious, 
Wild is the Shannon, home of every gale, 
Dull is the Shannon, leagues of open water, 
Leagues of open water, scarce a single sail. 
Tawny brown wavelets, sea-salt and white-tipped, 
Rolling in for ever, streaming from the west, 
Meeting with the current, beaten back, embracing 
a ane fresh com mingling i in one grey and troubled 
yreast. 


Meat battered sls sere, and bald aa ein, 
Through their lichened branches your current 
twists and heaves, 
Mossy green or olive, the sheeny ripples giiteer. 
Smooth as polished agate betwixt the bristling 
eaves. 
Little flitting creatures, dragon-fly or day-moth, 
Sipping at your waters mount in small alarms, 
Start to fly across you, fly and fly for ever, 
Beaten back and dying in your bitter, sea-cold arms. 
This volume of ** last poems,’’ published 
privately at the author’s own desire, with 
an appreciation by Miss Edith Sichel, is a 
fitting coping-stone to the work of one 
who loved poetry and Ireland well. 


Mr. Cale Young Rice has won for him- 
self a name among the singers of contem- 
porary America, and much laudatory 
enthusiasm—meagrely tempered with dis- 
crimination—has fallen to his lot. His 
new volume, ‘At the World’s Heart,’ 
reflects in a measure the natural and 
generally inevitable consequence of such 
treatment. Alike in conception and exe- 
cution perfunctoriness is dimly discernible. 
Mr. Rice handles his metres skilfully, 
his sense of music and rhythm is seldom 
at fault, and he realizes the value of 
rhyme—excellent qualities in themselves, 
but too prone, without strict surveil- 
lance, to verge on the facile swing of the 
librettist or the complacency of the 
ballad-mongers. 

Such poems, however, as ‘ The Monsoon 
Breaks,’ ‘ Pageants of the Sea’ (with its 
rhymeless rhythm and haunting imagery), 
‘The Ballad of the Maid of Orleans,’ and 
‘The Profligate’ stand notably outside 
this’ indictment. We quote from the last 
named :— 


Craving for sin, 
{ Craving for punishment— 
Even for pain, 
Stinging and wild. 
Craving to 
0 of admonishment, 
adly defiled. 
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and Maps. S8vo, 10s. net. 


The Happy Golfer. Being 
some Experiences, Reflections, and a 
few Deductions of a Wandering Player. 
By HENRY LEACH. Extra crown 
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Globe.—‘‘To the enthusiastic golfer, who, 
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England. Its Development in Doc- 
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By R. P. COWL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
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Lond Cc. 
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Best Holiday Novels 
At All Libraries 


HUSTLER PAUL 


J. CLEVELAND 


“A novel which no lover of a good story should 
miss.” —Sunday Times. 


GREENSTONE 
DOOR 


WM. SATCHELL 


‘* Extraordinarily interesting.” —Globe. 
** Welcome is a book like this.’ — Observer. 


JAMES 


W. DANE BANK 
‘* The book of the season.” —Duily Mail. 


CITY OF HOPE 


C. FOX-SMITH 


**Miss Fox-Smith is doing a public service by 
her unvarnished account of what life on the prairie 
really means — with its loneliness, privations, 
perils, and lack of amenity.” —Spectator. 


ALBERTA AND 
THE OTHERS 


MADGE S. SMITH 
A tale of English folk in Canada. 











UNSTABLE WAYS 


ROSALIND MURRAY 
Author of ‘The Leading Note,’ ‘ Moonseed.’ 








REISSUE OF 

MISS ETHEL SIDGWICK’S 

NOVELS at 2s. each. Crown 8vo. 
**Ethel Sidgwick is one of the half-dozen 


women writers who are contributing work 
of real value to modern English fiction.” 


PROMISE rie somes 


**One of the most remarkable novels of recent 
years.” — Westminster Gazette. 


SUCCESSION 


[Fifth Impression. 
“It places Miss Sidgwick unmistakably among 
the leading novelists of the day.”— Morning Post. 


HERSELF [Sixth Impression. 


** A book of the year.” — Daily Graphic. 


[Third Impression. 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, 
3, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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IRISH AND AMERICAN VERSE. 


Stxry-EIeHT living poets are represented 
in this interesting collection of ‘ Modern 
Anglo-Irish Verse.’ That several of these 
should be mere names, even to a fairly 
close student of contemporary poetry, is 
not to be wondered at, but the fact of 
their relative unimportance is certainly 
no argument against their inclusion in a 
comprehensive anthology. The minor 
poet is frequently the author of one or 
two pieces which are free from the crude 
blemishes incident to lyric nonage. A selec- 
tion such as this, from which the best-known 
poems—such as Mr. A. P. Graves’s ‘ Father 
O'Flynn’ and Mr. W. B. Yeats’s ‘ Innis- 
free’—have been deliberately omitted, 
may succeed in being representative where 
other anthologies which aim at providing 
only the best verse of the best authors 
may fail to give any idea of the place 
poetry holds among the body from which 
the contributors are drawn. ‘ Modern 
Anglo-Irish Verse ’ however, is somewhat 
lacking even within its own times. The 
work of Mr. James Stephens, to take 
an obvious instance, is unrepresented. 





Modern Anglo-Irish Verse. Edited by Padric 
Gregory. (Nutt, 6s. net.) 

The Inalienable Heritage, and Other Poems. 
By Emily Lawless. (Privately printed.) 

At the World’s Heart. By Cale Young Rice. 


(Hodder & Stoughton, Bs. net. ) 





The selections from the poems of 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, are not fair to 
their author, either as regards quality 
or quantity. The arrangement, again, 
Jeaves much to be desired. The editor 
has sorted the poems out according to sub- 
jects into eighteen sections, of which those 
on religion, love, and the sorrows of Ire- 
land are continually breaking bounds. 
But in spite of these defects the book 
succeeds, as no other modern anthology 
has done, in presenting the peculiar fea- 
tures of poetic Ireland to-day. 

We notice, for example, that the old 
resentments which inspired the poetry of 
the first half and more of last century 
are less marked; the present generation 
does not feel them. This fact comes out 
in a striking manner when we consider 
the ages of the seven poets who are the 
authors of the section which bears in 
place of a title this line of Mangan :— 
Feastless, houseless, altarless, they bear the exile’s 

brand. 
The ages of six are given; their average 
is sixty-three! But the note of regret 
remains with the younger men: it is 
present in almost every poem in the book. 
The cause of regret is vague, frequently 
beyond analysis ; in the numerous Nature- 
poems it is undoubtedly due to the 
climate. Elsewhere it is gratuitous, 
or at least it is difficult to escape that 
impression. There is a tendency to follow 
beaten tracks, to rely upon ornament 
rather than upon imagination. Mrs. 
Katharine Tynan, in writing of the 
Irish poets of her young days, has said :— 

‘We were docile—the Irish will always 

‘ follow-my-leader’ up to a point—and 
being bidden to admire rhetoric and clap- 
trap by our elders, and presumably our 
betters, we obeyed.” 
The same docility is still obvious, though 
the rhetoric and claptrap are far less in 
evidence. There is curiously little humour 
in the volume: ‘A Star Story,’ by Mr. 
Maurice F. Healy, comprises nearly all 
of it, and Miss Susan Mitchell’s verses, 
to which we should have looked for this 
quality, are unrepresented. 

The pseudonym Moira O'Neill is con- 
sistently misspelt ; but on general grounds 
the editor, Mr. Padric Gregory, is to be 
congratulated. 


‘The Inalienable Heritage, and Other 
Poems,’ shows once more that Ireland 
was to Miss Lawless an inspiration. The 
Irish temperament, that looks to cloud, 
mist, and shadow for the eternal verities 
of life, was pre-eminently hers, as were 
the limitations consequent thereupon. 

From Macpherson onward, poets of the 
Gaelic brotherhood have been quick to 
realize the spell of vagueness and mystery 
held by legends of loch and mountain, 
and in more modern times to turn it to 
account in other poetical fields, where it 
does not work so well. For that which 
produces atmosphere in poems of external 
nature tends to confusion in dealing with 
introspective thought and speculation. 

‘ The Inalienable Heritage,’ apart from 
descriptive passages which in their spon- 
taneous joy of imagery seem to come as 





a relief to the writer, is a case in point. 
Rhythmical, melodious, indeterminate, it 
has memorable phrases such as 
The wind-shod myrmidons of sleep, 
The dancers upon heath and fell, 
or 
As when—heaven breaking ’neath the feet— 
Bluebells are found, 
but its purport leaves us untouched. 

Of different calibre is the piece that 
follows, ‘The Third Trumpet,’ a ballad 
excellent in conception and in craftsman- 
ship, blending with masterly skill the 
simple narrative with the mystery which 
transfigures it. 

The grey landscape of Western Ireland 
—bog, mountain, river, and beach— 
pervades the volume, finding expression 
in many of the shorter poems, such as 
‘ A Garden,’ the stanzas to “‘ the deep-red 
Burnet-Moth,” *‘ A Bog-filled Valley,’ and, 
above all, ‘ Wide is the Shannon,’ from 
which we give two stanzas :— 

Wide is the Shannon, very wide and spacious, 
Wild is the Shannon, home of every gale, 
Dull is the Shannon, leagues of open water, 
Leagues of open water, scarce a single sail. 
Tawny brown wavelets, sea-salt and white-tipped, 
Rolling in for ever, streaming from the west, 
Meeting with the current, beaten back, embracing 
a oe fresh commingling i in one grey and troubled 
oreast. 


Ancient battered oaks, sere, and bald and sapless, 
Through their lichened branches your current 
twists and heaves, 
Mossy green or olive, the sheeny ripples gitter, 
Smooth as polished agate betwixt the bristling 
leaves. 
Little flitting creatures, dragon-fly or day-moth, 
Sipping at your waters mount in small alarms, 
Start to fly across you, fly and fly for ever, 
Beaten back and dying in your bitter, sea-cold arms. 
This volume of ** last poems,’’ published 
privately at the author’s own desire, with 
an appreciation by Miss Edith Sichel, is a 
fitting coping-stone to the work of one 
who loved poetry and Ireland well. 


Mr. Cale Young Rice has won for him- 
self a name among the singers of contem- 
porary America, and much laudatory 
enthusiasm—meagrely tempered with dis- 
crimination—has fallen to his lot. His 
new volume, ‘At the World’s Heart,’ 
reflects in a measure the natural and 
generally inevitable consequence of such 
treatment. Alike in conception and exe- 
cution perfunctoriness is dimly discernible. 
Mr. Rice handles his metres skilfully, 
his sense of music and rhythm is seldom 
at fault, and he realizes the value of 
rhyme—excellent qualities in themselves, 
but too prone, without strict surveil- 
lance, to verge on the facile swing of the 
librettist or the complacency of the 
ballad-mongers. 

Such poems, however, as ‘ The Monsoon 
Breaks,’ ‘ Pageants of the Sea’ (with its 
rhymeless rhythm and haunting imagery), 
‘The Ballad of the Maid of Orleans,’ and 
‘The Profligate’ stand notably outside 
this indictment. We quote from the last 
named :— 


Craving for sin, 
{ Craving for punishment— 
Even for pain, 
Stinging and wild. 
Craving to 
slay a of admonishment, 
9s efi 
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For I am thus. 

Nothing for long to me 

Ever can seem 

Clear of distaste. 

Fairest of lips, 

If they belong to me, 

Soon me waste. 

In ‘ The Four Enchantments,’ too, which 
are 

Ever the sound of water, or rain or rushing river ; 
Ever the wraith of mist, walking the mountain 


And the ines it passes, black; and the temple 
bells that shiver 

The deep grey solemn silence in whose soul the 
gods abide, 

for all that they are localized in Japan, 

the Celtic atmosphere of cloud and im- 

mensity—wrought with a poet’s touch— 

more than compensates for the presence 

of a rhyme which has been the butt of 

wits from time immemorial. 

In a brief Preface the author ascribes 
his diverse choice of subjects—*‘ ranging 
through both East and West ’’—to a con- 
viction that ‘‘ the poet of the future will 
come to be more conscious of his planetary, 
than of his merely national, existence.” 
To this conviction may be attributed so 
much of pedestrian work as the volume 
contains, for a consciousness of ** planetary 
existence ’’ is not best indicated by as- 
sembling between two covers lyrics of 
China, Japan, India, and Honolulu, to- 
gether with others dealing with the stock 
emotions of the West. Such conscious- 
ness, unlike a vagrant portmanteau, is 
better without labels, the presence of 
which, as in this case, suggests toiling at 
a detailed programme to the confusion of 
the divine spark. 








VERSES OLD AND NEW. 


Tue late Vernon Arnold Slade’s metrical 
letters have no association with modern 
poetry at all. Their whole temper, 
thought, and emotion carry us back to 
the classical, sceptical, disillusioned, re- 
flective world of Arnold and Clough, with 
its ‘‘ obstinate questionings,”’ that were 
neither obstinate enough nor inquisitive 
enough to make a permanent impres- 
sion upon poetic form and theory. Indeed, 
* Florentine Vignettes ’ reminds us in more 
ways than one of Clough’s ‘ Amours de 
Voyages.’ It is not by any means so 
intellectually and _ poetically satisfying, 
but it is invested with that tentative, 
semi-ironical attitude which was a dis- 
tinctive note of Arnold and Clough’s 
school. The metre is in the main octo- 
syllabic, which, with a perfervid inspiration 
behind it, is capable, as it was with 
Shelley, of subtle modification and trans- 





Florentine Vignettes: being some Metrical 
Letters of the late Vernon Arnold Slade. 
Edited by Wilfrid Thorley. (Elkin 
Mathews, 2s. 6d. net.) 

From Far Lands, Poems of North and South. 
ae) “Gervais Gage.”’ (Macmillan & Co., 


Cubist Poems. By Max Weber. 
Mathews, Is. net.) 

Collected Poems. By Nor.nan Gale. 

millan & Co., 68. net.) 


(Elkin 


(Mac- 


mutations of melody; and, with a more 

tepid impetus, can be, as it was with 

Longfellow, one of the flattest and most 

monotonous of rhythmic canons. Slade’s 

utterance was certainly not exuberant, 

and he would have created a finer equili- 

brium of thought and its content had he 

made more frequent use of the deca- 

syllabic, which is more consonant with 

his critical and dispassionate mood. His 

verse is very uneven, varying from banal 

and stilted versification of guide-book 

language to a pregnant and powerful 

expression :— 

Wandering last night among the gloomy bow’rs 

That crest Mount Oliveto, I was mov 

Py a most gaunt old cypress tree that seemed 

The spirit of my darker self that leant 

His cheek to mine and whispered, ‘“‘ All is ill. 

The earth is grown too old, and topples downward 

Into that sunless chaos whence she rose 

Because the elder gods are all forgot.” 

His cone was a black finger on the sky 

Where thunder muttered; and the scared wind 
smote 

The pliant boughs into a hymn of praise 

In honour of gods forgotten utterly. 

The rain fell downward, hissing in my ears ; 

poaget birds fled homeward ; and I shut my eyes, 

Enchaining so the phantom images 

Raised by the thunder’s riot; and I heard 

Hard breathing and the hurried beat of hooves 

From men and beasts, as in an earlier day, 

Battling anew for mastery of the world. 

It is in a way amateurish work, of strength 

potential rather than achieved, but it has 

intimations of a thought-impregnated and 

resonant harmony. 


‘From Far Lands’ is prefaced by an 
appreciation of the author by Dowden. 
We confess ourselves unable to under- 
stand it, for the book is an example of 
some of the worst features in modern 
a It is a foundling of the Austra- 
ian muse—voluminous, pert, self-con- 
fident, and full of jerky commonplace, 
dressed up in colloquial phrase, falsetto 
sentiment, and vague rhetoric. Perhaps 
its most salient fault is a total lack of 
unity. It is a hotchpotch of the most 
heterogeneous elements and the most in- 
congruous and tumultuous moods thrown 
together in complete dissonance and dis- 
accord. An obvious sample of this occurs 
in the poem ‘ In an Austral Gully,’ which 
reads like an indifferent imitation of 
Meredith's ‘ Love in the Valley * :— 

No! A vision, certis, binds me tranced and gazing, 
Draws me mute a tiptoe, open eyes and lips. 
Now, if nothing else did, the word 
‘“certés*’ would certainly betray the 
author. It is as much an exercise in the 
sham antique as it is irrelevant. Else- 
where in the same poem occurs the 
following :— 
Science bids me question heredity and kinship, 
What her mother’s breeding, what her father’s 
Has she spendthrift brother, quaint neurotic sister, 
Phthisic aunt, or cousin that bears some taint of 
shame ? 
Mere exuberance, unrestrained by a sense 
of form, proportion, or discrimination, is 
apt to cast ‘ Gervais Gage ”’ into abysses 
of bathos such as this. And this inability 
to distinguish between the good and the 
bad, the aphoristic phrase and the thread- 
bare cliché, deprives the greater part of 


the temper of rather noisy and raucous 
declamation, it is only to descend into 
obvious sentimentality with conventional 
expressions such as: ‘ vermeil cheeks,” 
‘* sportive dimple,” ‘‘ dainty foot,’ ‘* lips 
all ripely red,”’ et hoc genus omne. If he 
had been less pretentious, “ Gervais 
Gage’’ might have been at least a 
tolerable versifier. 


If it be possible, as Signor Marinetti 
asserts, to express the symbols and 
gospel of Futurism in verse, it seems 
impossible to do the same for Cubism : 
the aim of Cubism is, after all, the quest 
of abstract form, dissociated from the 
representation of material objects. But 
as words must always be the symbols of 
natural ideas and things, mere transposi- 
tions of form and irregularities of metre 
cannot dispose of the difficulty. As a matter 
of fact M. Weber in ‘Cubist Poems’ 
evades it altogether. His verses are not 
Cubist poems, but poems about Cubism. 
When, for instance, he says, 

Cubes, cubes, cubes, cubes, 
High, low, and high and higher, higher, 
Far, far out, out, out far, 
Planes, planes, planes, 
Colours, lights, signs, whistles, bells, signals, colours, 
C., 

that is neither Cubism nor poetry, but 
rodomontade. Still M. Weber’s book is 
by no means an aimless stringing together 
of unrelated substantives and exclama- 
tions. Elsewhere he is not at all exciting, 
but merely the minor poet tranquilly 
earoling his versicles. For he can hide 
his bombs in his pockets and enjoy the 
mild comforts of civilization. He takes 
tea and prefers the kitchen :— 

Ah—the late evening hour 

Summer’s night coolness 

Tea and air and stillness and song 

Summer's joy— 

In my kitchen Iam 

I am drinking tea. 

Mr. Norman Gale’s verse is the work of 
a dainty and practised craftsman, with a 
turn for sentimental prettiness which may 
well prove charming to idle minds. He 
toys unimpeachably with the milkmaid in 
the dale, and understands to perfection 
how the rose and jasmine and other 
innocent delights may properly be asso- 
ciated with lattice windows, larks, lanes, 
youth, dew, and all in sweet Warwick- 
shire—a new Arcady over which, by fre- 
quent invocations, the spirit of Shake- 
speare is summoned to preside. It is all, 
for the most part, pleasant and ingenious 
within limitations, yet the polish put 
on the performance, and the very perfec- 
tion with which everything is done, con- 
duce toa kind of sickliness of flavour, and 
remove the quality which is alone of value 
in the treatment of these rural simplicities 
—the simplicity of mind and heart akin 
to them. Mr. Gale can express with 
deftness such matters as his conception 
of the feelings of wild birds for their 
young: the feelings imputed to a pair of 
thrushes or blackbirds are, so far as we 
make out, identical with those supposed to 
attach to Jack and Jill, and we are sure 
that his indignation against the practice 





‘From Far Lands’ of any poetic signi- 





ficance. If it departs for a moment from 


of caging them is serious, even if a little 
shallow. It is unfortunate, nevertheless, 
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that the more serious his muse becomes, 
the less convincing is he ; while of some of 
the utterances in which he attempts to 
touch the deep chords of human emotion— 
‘The Bargain’ is an example—we can 
only say that they betray a surprising lack 
of taste. Poems into which he introduces 
a religious note are also to be included 
among his indiscretions, and the selection 
of gnomic quatrains with which his volume 
closes are in the same category. Here is 
one of them :— 


The oyster had an illness. Doom 
Attacked him with serious pearl. 
How strange to fondle in this room 
His suffering hung on the neck of a girl. 
Here is another, addressed *‘ To a Can- 
vasser * :— 


Begone, may Ariel confound 
Your Urban District hocus-pocus ! 

My vote’s for Spring. Resume your round, 
And leave me to my purple crocus. 


This being the quality of Mr. Gale’s 
wisdom—or should we say his irony ?—it 
must be conceded that his country-side 
warblings have more natural grace and 
genuine light-heartedness than would 
appear possible on such a background. 








(Euvres Completes de Stendhal: Vies de 
Haydn, de Mozart, et de Métastase. 
Texte établi et annoté par Daniel 
Muller. Préface de Romain Rolland.— 
Bibliographie Stendhalienne. Par Henri 
Cordier.—La Vie Littéraire de Stendhal. 
Par Adolphe Paupe. “ Bibliothéque 
Stendhalienne.”’ (Paris, Champion.) 


Henri BeYLe, better known as Stendhal, 
was one of those happily constituted 
writers who are content with a small 
audience in their own day, but look 
forward with confidence to a lasting reputa- 
tion with posterity. The epigraph of his 
greatest novel, ‘ La Chartreuse de Parme,’ 
dedicates it ““To the Happy Few ’—an 
English phrase which Stendhal was fond 
of using, and which he evidently thought 
to be an improvement, in point of idiom, 
on Milton’s ‘‘ audience fit but few.” 
“The only thing that I value,” he wrote 
in 1832, “is the thought that I shall be 
reprinted in 1900." When he died ten 
years later, there was no _ particular 
sensation in Paris; ‘‘ regretted by a few,” 
says Sainte-Beuve, “‘he seemed to be 
quickly forgotten by the majority.” The 
only piece of solid praise which he had 
received in his lifetime was the glowing 
article which Balzac devoted to the 
‘Chartreuse de Parme’ in his short-lived 
Revue Parisienne, in which the author of 
the ‘ Comédie Humaine’ drew his famous 
distinction between the literature of ideas 
and the literature of images, and went 
on to describe Stendhal’s novel as “le 
chef-d’ceuvre de la littérature a idées.”’ 
Stendhal said himself that he had read 
this excessive laudation ‘* with shouts of 
laughter.’’ But Sainte-Beuve vouches for 
a fact, on the authority of M. Colomb, 
which implies that the novelist’s gratitude 
went deeper than might appear from this 
statement. Soon after the appearance of 
Balzac’s article, Stendhal received the 
sum of 120]. for some stories which he had 








sold to the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
among his papers after his death evidence 
came to light that he had turned over 
this sum to Balzac, either as a gift or as a 
Latin Quarter loan—* not to be returned.”’ 

The posthumous fame for which he 
worked so arduously, and to which he had 
looked forward so trustfully, came sooner 
than he expected. Scarcely more than ten 
years had elapsed since his death when 
Sainte-Beuve, in reviewing the collected 
edition of 1854, declared that a new genera- 
tion was engaged in falling in love with his 
writings, in hunting after him, in studying 
him almost like an old master or a classic 
—that, in short, a kind of Stendhalian 
Renaissance was in full swing. Since 
then the Stendhalian cult has grown and 
prospered. There is a Stendhal Club in 
Paris, where every newspaper cutting 
relating to the master is treasured by an 
enthusiastic curator, M. Adolphe Paupe, 
whose collections and researches have 
given birth to a very interesting volume 
which is fittingly included in the new 
definitive edition of Stendhal. The ap- 
pearance of this sumptuous and splendid 
edition itself, with every luxury of French 
literary scholarship and French printing, 
is a worthy monument to the master’s 
reputation in his own country, seventy 
years after an almost obscure death 
closed his singularly full and active life 
of sixty years. 

Even to-day it can hardly be said that 
Stendhal is popular in the sense in which 
his contemporaries—Balzac, Dumas, and 
Victor Hugo—are popular. M. Henri 
Cordier’s admirable Bibliography—which, 
by a very sensible innovation, is published 
at the outset of this edition instead of 
being held up for a final volume—shows 
that, of his two great novels, ‘ Le Rouge 
et le Noir’ has passed through eighteen 
separate editions, and ‘ La Chartreuse de 
Parme’ through seventeen. An “ edi- 
tion”? is a somewhat indefinite unit— 
though it usually means more in Paris 
than in London—but we should have 
little or no hesitation in guessing that 
many hundred copies of ‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris, ‘Pére Goriot,’ or ‘Les Trois 
Mousquetaires ’ have been sold for every 
one of Stendhal’s masterpieces. Stendhal’s 
popularity lies more amongst novelists 
and professional critics than amongst 
ordinary novel-readers, who look on a 
work of fiction in much the same light as 
a cigar or a game of bridge—as a harm- 
less occupation for an idle hour. He was 
the pioneer of “‘ what has successively been 
called realism and naturalism in France,” 
and, like most pioneers, he failed to achieve 
the popular success which was attained 
by his followers. In describing the 
struggles of David Séchard, Balzac acutely 
observes that the profits of an invention 
usually fall not to the original discoverer, 
but to the man who comes after him and 
improves on his patent. This has un- 
questionably been the case with Stendhal, 
who holds in French fiction a place some- 
what akin to that of Darwin in the modern 
history of the doctrine of evolution: we 
talk about him in preference to read- 
ing his books. Yet that they are worth 








reading and re-reading no one who 
knows them can doubt. Alike for skill 
in romantic invention and subtle analysis 
of character, Stendhal had the making of 
a dozen eminent novelists in him. 

One great obstacle to his fame has been, 
curiously enough, the high standard 
which he set for himself. He worked with 
extreme difficulty, and, like his pupil 
Mérimée, he suffered from a form of in- 
tellectual constipation which he seems to 
have cultivated with some assiduity. If 
to his other great gifts he had united the 
unhesitating fertility of Balzac or Dumas, 
the *‘ cocksureness ’ of Hugo or Zola— 
if, in a word, he had “ let himself go” 
more freely—he might have produced a 
body of work that would have made him 
one of the foremost figures of the Romantic 
revival, instead of being a mere curiosity 
of literature—caviare to the general—as, 
we fear, he still is. The hole-and-corner 
way of working which made him always 
hide himself behind a pen-name—or 
rather several pen-names, for he published 
his first book under the imposing appella- 
tion of Louis-Alexandre-César Bombet— 
and which caused him to shrink from any 
kind of immediate publicity for the verit- 
able Henri Beyle until he wrote his own 
epitaph, was characteristic of the mental 
constitution which did so much to hamper 
his unquestionable genius. 

We trust that this noble edition of his 
complete works will stimulate a _ real 
public interest in one of the most striking 
and memorable figures to be found even 
in that great literature for which the whole 
civilized world is so deeply indebted to 
France. 








Histoire de la Maison des Baux. Par G. 
Noblemaire. (Paris, Champion, 25fr.) 


Or the thousands of English people who 
travel in express trains and motors to the 
Riviera there are few who even know 
where Les Baux lies, and fewer who have 
seen it. Yet if they would spare a few 
hours they might without much trouble 
wander through one of the most interest- 
ing ruined towns in the world. Its posi- 
tion, hardly a thousand feet above the 
sea, gives, even to the traveller accus- 
tomed to stony Provence, an impression 
of absolute solitude. It was of Les Baux 
that Prosper Mérimée wrote :— 


‘““Rien de plus extraordinaire que cette 
ville qui pourrait contenir au moins six 
mille ames, et dans laquelle on a peine & 
trouver |un habitant. Beaucoup de maisons 
ont des fagades élégantes dans le style de la 
renaissance ou du XV°® siécle; mais les 
fenétres sont brisées, les toits & moitié 
détruits, les portes sans serrure. Une 
demi-douzaine de mendicants composent 
toute la population. J’ai remarqué sur 
un mur cette inscription: Poste aux Lettres. 
Mais qui peut écrire aux Baux? II n’y a 
pas méme un cabaret. On m’a dit que la 
plus belle maison de la ville se louerait pour 
dix francs l'année, si on pouvait en découvrir 
le propriétaire.”’ 


Apart from a little exaggeration and 
some trifling change since Mérimée wrote, 
his description (from which we have 
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quoted a few lines) gives an excellent idea 
of what Les Baux is to-day. 

Dumas, who also wrote of the place, 
told how the making of a road had diverted 
traffic and business from Les Baux and 
ruined the town. When he visited the 
spot he said :— 


‘*Nous entrémes dans Jes rues; portes 
et fenétres étaient ouvertes. Nous vimes 
des maisons dont le portail, soutenu par des 
colonnes de la renaissance, était décoré d’un 
écusson baronial; nous vimes des hépitaux 
ot il n’y avait plus ni gardiens ni malades, 
ni gémissements ni derniers soupirs. Nous 
vimes un ancien chateau taillé dans le roc, 
sans doute en mémoire de ces paroles 
évangéliques: ‘Heureux l'homme qui a 
bati sa maison sur un rocher!’ Mais le 
rocher, arrondi en tours, taillé en apparte- 
ments, creusé en poternes, avait manqué 
sur sa base, et le chateau monolithe était 
tombé tout d’une piéce, comme si la main 
d'un géant l’eut renversé. La seule chose 
qui se fat conservée & peu prés intacte, 
c’était le cimitiére.”’ 

This is an admirable picture of Les 
Baux, as true to-day as it was when 
written. 

We welcome M. Noblemaire’s handsome 
‘ Histoire de la Maison des Baux,’ which 
is beautifully printed, and contains some 
admirable illustrations and plans. It 
tells in detail the story of a family which 
in its time was representative of the great 
feudal nobles. The family is mentioned 
in Froissart. During the English expedi- 
tion in Languedoc led by the Earl of 
Derby in 1344, Sir Agous de Baus, when 
he found that the people of the besieged 


“towne wolde yelde up....went into the 
castell with his company of soudyers, 
and whyle they of the towne were entretyng, 
he conveyed out of the town gret quantyte 
of wyne and other provisyon, and then closed 
the castell gates, and sayd howe he wolde 
nat yelde up so sone.”’ 


Froissart goes on to describe how 


“* Sir Agous dyscendedde downe fro the high 
towre, and dyd put out his heed at a lytell 
wyndo, and make a token to speke with 
some of the host ”’ ; 


how the English refused; and how Sir 
Agous then asked for the lives of his 
soldiers, saying :— 

‘Sir, knowe for trouthe, that yf the lest 
of us shulde nat come to mercy, as well as 
the best, we woll rather sell our lyves, in 
suche wyse that all the worlde shulde speke 
of us.” 


- So the English agreed to an honourable 


surrender, and this feat of arms and a 
hundred other legends lend an interest to 
a walk through the unpeopled solitude 
which was once a town of 4,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

It was of the Baux family that John 
Addington Symonds, after describing the 
real temper of ** this fierce tribe ’’ and the 
stern and barren rock from which they 
sprang, said that history records no end 
of their ravages and slaughters. There 
was, he said, nothing terrible, splendid, 
and savage belonging to feudal history of 
which an example could not be found in 
the annals of Les Baux. Their story has 
been told by Jules Canouge. They figure 
in the poetry of Mistral and the works of 





many other writers. The family still 
exists in Italy, and is well represented in 
Albania and Roumania, and any one who 
wants to know its whole history must in 
future consult this learned book by M. 
Noblemaire, a work the excellence of 
which must have cost him years of labour. 








Nouvelles Asiatiques. Par Comte de 
Gobineau. Nouvelle Edition, précédée 
d’un Avant-propos de T. de Visan. 
(Paris, Perrin, 3fr. 50.) 


Tue history of the glamour which the 
East possesses for the mind of Europe, as 
also of the present lack of understanding 
between East and West, is curious. 
Nothing of the kind was noticeable in the 
Middle Ages. Then the life—and even, 
it would seem, the mentality—of Western 
Europe had no essential difference from 
that of Asia. Indeed, referring to the 
works of travellers, we find no inkling of 
a mystery until the last years of the 
eighteenth century, when the West was 
beginning to be immersed in the great 
flood of subjectivity which some have 
likened to a second Fall of Man. When 
Western Europe had reduced all out- 
ward pomp to regimentals, when every 
mind created its own world, the still 
objective East became an unintelligible 
marvel—its outward pomp, however 
shabby, ‘ picturesque.” It was con- 
sidered subtle and complex, whereas (to 
quote the Comte de Gobineau) “ c’était 
le train du monde, dans tous les royaumes 
de la terre, seulement avec une compléte 
naiveté.”” Its riddle was regarded as 
abstruse, and approached in the same 
way that Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
approached the riddle of ‘ Bill Stumps 
his mark.”’ Interpreters were called for 
and arose. But those who found most 
favour with the multitude were prophets 
of the glamour and the mystery, who 
furthered nothing. Of the true inter- 
preters—those who have really entered 
into Eastern life so far as to be able to 
explain it clearly—how few have had the 
gift of literary, not to say artistic, expres- 
sion in a high degree! They could be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. 

In this choice band we place the Comte 
de Gobineau, whose * Nouvelles Asia- 
tiques,’ though first published in 1876, 
have not yet won the general notice they 
deserve. For veracity, shrewd humour, 
and descriptive charm we have seldom 
met the equal of these Eastern stories. 

The first story in the book, * La Dan- 
seuse de Shamakha,’ is also, perhaps, the 
best where all are excellent; while 
*L’'Illustre Magicien,’ a little reminiscent 
of the type of * Rasselas,’ pleases us least. 
The former shows the author’s sharp 
perception that the East he loved and 
knew was passing, even as he sat down 
to describe it, into something hybrid, 
undecided, like the West—something 
which he, with the West, naturally, yet 
unfairly, viewed with horror as a 
monster of his own creating. The 
character of Assanoff (the son of 
Hassan), the Russianized and Frenchi- 





fied Circassian, rendered null by raki, 
stands for the author’s vision of the 
Young East; that of the dancing-girl, 
Umm-Jehan, who tries but fails to rouse 
him to avenge his parents, represents the 
old ideals. When Assanoff hears of the 
most tragic death of Umm-Jehin, who 
was his cousin and a former love, 


“le Tatar civilisé en fut extrémement ému ; 
il ne dégrisa pas de huit jours, et on le 
rencontrait partout chantant la Marseillaise. 
Ensuite, il se calma.”’ 


‘La Guerre des Turcomans,’ another 
Persian tale, describing the campaign in 
detail from the point of view of a poor 
soldier in the army of the king of kings, 
has never been surpassed for subtle in- 
sight :— 


“J’avais déj& perdu mes soulier, set, 
comme mes compagnons, & force de tomber 
dans les bourbiers, de me mettre & l'eau 
jusqu’é la ceinture, et de grimper 4 quatre 
pattes sur des berges abruptes, j’étais 
couvert de fange et tellement mouillé que 
je grelettais. Depuis la veille au soir, je 
n’avais rien mangé. Tout & coup nous 
entendimes le canon....Il y eut plusieurs 
décharges; puis, tout d’un coup, nous 
n’entendimes plus rien....Soudain nous 
vimes tomber parmi nous un train de 
canonniers, fouettant les chevaux & toute 
outrance et se jetant sur nous. Quelques 
hommes furent écrasés, ceux qui purent se 
rangérent. Les canons cahotés, sautant, 
tombérent les uns dans la boue, les autres 
dans l’eau; les canonniers coupérent les 
traits des attelages et s’enfuirent, vite 
comme le vent....Un cri général s’éleva : 

“*Les Turcomans! Les Turcomans! 
faites feu !’ 

“* Je ne distinguai absolument rien, je vis 
quelques hommes qui, au lieu d’abaisser 
leurs armes, se jetaient & la suite des 
eanonniers. J’allais faire de méme.”’ 


A comparison with ‘ Hajji Baba’ here 
becomes inevitable. It is much to Gobi- 
neau’s advantage as regards a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Persian cha- 
racter,in which cowardice is not inherent, 
but the outcome of bad management 
under a system which crushed out initia- 
tive. 

‘Les Amants de Kandahar’ is a tale 
of Afghan chivalry, as tragic as and more 
vigorous than * La Danseuse de Shamakha,’ 
but without the vein of humour which 
endears the latter. The lovers, hunted 
by their own relations, claim the protec- 
tion of the hereditary enemy of their 
house, whose honour will not let him 
give them up until the sovereign of the 
land requires it of him, when he sends the 
necessary order to his son, who has been 
given charge of them. The messengers 
arrive. 

** Akbar demanda : 

«C'est mon pére qui a donné cet ordre ?” 

*** Lui-méme ! Voici son anneau, vous dis- 
je, voici sa lettre.’ 

*** Alors Abdoullah-Khan est un chien, et 
je n’ai pas de pére !’”’ 


In ‘ La Vie de Voyage’ the author has. 
described the daily life of a great caravan 
on its way to Persia from the Black Sea 
shore—a life as gay as that of Canterbury 
pilgrims. It abounds in striking and 
exact descriptions; for example, this 
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referring to the caravans which bear dead 
bodies for interment in the holy places :— 

*“QOn y chante, on y rit, et on s’amuse. 

A la vérité, les conducteurs en sont de ver- 
tueux tjaoushs avec leurs vastes turbans, 
des moullas vénérables pourvus de coiffures 
non moins sérieuses; les versets du Koran 
sont fréquemment récités ; mais on ne peut 
pas prier toujours, et, dans les intervalles, 
qui sont nombreux et longs, le plus austér> 
directeur ne se refuse pas & entendre, ni & 
faire un bon conte. Quand on arrive & la 
station, le turban est mis de cdété, et en 
calegon et bonnet de nuit, on se met & son 
aise. Cependant, les fils respectueux, les 
fréres dévoués ont pris sur le bat du mulet 
le corps de leur regretté parent: on a mis 
les caisses funébres les unes sur les autres, 
en tas, ou bien encore on les a laissées ot 
elles sont tombées; on les ramassera le 
lendemain, et, si l’on se trompe de coffre, 
en définitive, chaque défunt aura finalement 
la méme couche funébre sous la protection 
et dans le voisinage de l’Imam.”’ 
It is “‘ ’odeur qui s’exhale de ses cadavres 
mal empaquetés ’’ alone which causes such 
caravans to be shunned by those of com- 
merce. 

But it is impossible by mere quotation 
to do justice to this work. The more 
the reader knows about the life described, 
the more he will enjoy these stories, 
which we unreservedly commend to every 
lover of the East. 








L’ Histoire en France depuis Cent Ans. Par 
— Halphen. (Paris, Armand Colin, 
r.) 


Pror. HaLeuEen’s book on the course of 
historical study in France during the last 
century is interesting enough to have 
been acceptable at any time, but is doubly 
so at the present moment when our atten- 
tion has been directed somewhat emphati- 
cally to a study of the historian’s craft. 
Germany led the way with several Hand- 
biicher der Historiographie ; Mr. Gooch has 
recently expanded the last chapter of the 
“Cambridge Modern History’ into a 
string of brilliant essays; and it is barely 
more than three months since Viscounts 
Morley and Haldane and Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan were talking wisely about 
methods of historical writing. 

Among the many things which found a 
grave in the outbreak of 1789 was the 
traditional study of history, which had 
been very keen in France since the Re- 
maissance. The Revolutionists despised 
history. What was it but the story of 
the gradual descent of the naturally free 
man into slavery? Away with it; seek 
principles in nature, not precedents in 
past ages. Further, with the break-up of 
the religious orders there was some lack 
of students capable of undertaking 
those erudite compilations upon which 
the vitality of history depends. Under 
Napoleon the historical mirror was so 
darkened by the Emperor's shadow 
that no serious scholar peered therein ; 
and in 1810 Dacier was compelled dolefully 
to report that this realm of study, in which 
France had distinguished herself for more 
than two centuries, was almost entirely 
abandoned. He called upon the Emperor 





to revive the study of history by one of 
his “ regards puissans.””’ Napoleon even 
went so far as to write personal letters of 
exhortation to historians; but it was a 
more difficult matter to find men who could 
write history than men who could make 
it. The study of history rests on three 
things—the training of the schools, the 
accessibility of the archives, and the 
influence of the great historical writers. 
Under the Empire the schools possessed 
but the shadow of a scheme of historical 
training on paper; the secrecy of the 
archives was jealously guarded; and 
writers were muzzled by the necessity 
of sacrificing truth to the most rigorous 
censorship ever practised. 

The Restoration, however, brought a 
revival of historical curiosity, which Prof. 
Halphen very ably analyzes as springing 
from two causes: the Romantic movement, 
with its taste for the picturesque, and the 
desire of politicians of all classes to draw 
from the past lessons for the present. The 
influence of Sir Walter Scott was extra- 
ordinary ; before 1830 more than a million 
and a half of his books had been sold in 
French translations. The general public 
was intoxicated with the Middle Ages, 
and people arrived at history along the 
footpaths of romance. Thiers, Guizot, 
Mignet, and others were led to history by 
politics. They were filled with the idea 
of the fatalism of the march of history: 
the barbarian period led necessarily to 
feudalism, feudalism necessarily to the 
ancien régime, and so to a liberal reaction. 

“La Révolution a été la conséquence 
nécessaire de cet affranchissement des esprits, 
et elle s’est déroulée avec une logique im- 
placable ; la fuite & Varennes, nécessaire ; 
la confiscation des biens du clergé, la Con- 
stitution civile du clergé, nécessaires ; néces- 
saires aussi, inéluctables, les guerres de 
conquétes, la politique de Robespierre.” 
History is a stream which it is impossible 
to stop. The Revolution was checked in 
the midst of its progress. The Revolution 
will have to be completed. 

The chapter on these great writers 
shows us Prof. Halphen at his best: 
Vesprit gaulois speaks from every page. 
One can picture the author’s tongue in 
his cheek as he slyly pens sentences such 
as the following :— 

“Le gouvernement représentatif est une 
nécessité inéluctable: Vhistoire de l’Angle- 
terre est 1& pour le prouver.”’ 

There is an interesting chapter on ‘ La 
Chasse aux Documents,’ where we may 
learn how systematically the French 
Government took up the work of discover- 
ing and classifying manuscripts, long before 
ourown Historical Manuscripts Commission 
had come into existence. The reorganiza- 
tion of the University schools, and a con- 
sideration of the actual state of history 
in France, fill the last two chapters. We 
were somewhat surprised in this connexion 
to find no mention of Prof. Seignobos, 
whose lectures on historical method at the 
Sorbonne have undoubtedly exercised a 
great influence over French historical 
students for the last two decades. 

Prof. Halphen has something to say 
of the discredit into which historians have 





fallen, and of the specialization which 
warps their own judgment at the same 
time as it alienates the general public 
from them. A parallel occurs to us 
drawn from the weakening of the respect 
shown of late to our own House of Com- 
mons. In the time of Pitt, Burke, and 
Fox the House had still little enough to 
do; there was plenty of time to develope 
the generalities of political theory and 
rhetorical eloquence. But the tremendous 
increase of business and the consequent 
need of departmental specialization have 
turned the House from a huge debating 
society into a place of business, and 
though the actual work it does is im- 
mensely greater than in Fox’s time, yet 
as a political show-place it is scarcely so 
imposing. 








Roman Empire. By 


Spain under the 
(Oxford, Blackwell, 


E. S. Bouchier. 
5s. net.) 


Mr. BovcuieEr, the author of this book, 
has already produced a similar study on 
‘ Life and Letters in Roman Africa,’ which 
has been well received. In reading this 
work on Spain we are reminded of 
Gaston Boissier’s ‘ Roman Africa.’ The 
scope of both works is much the same, and 
the divisions of the subject have a certain 
family resemblance ; but in style Boissier 
is undoubtedly superior. He is not only 
clear and simple, but also picturesque and 
vivid; whereas Mr. Bouchier, though he 
expresses himself with commendable direct- 
ness, errs on the side of the colourless and 
arid, and seems to be in a hurry to get 
through with his subject. Still, he has 
done a valuable piece of work in ‘this 
departmental study of Roman Imperial 
times, and the more we have of these com- 
prehensive surveys of countries under 
Roman rule, provided they be as good as 
Mr. Bouchier’s two essays and the late 
Mr. Bullock Hall’s ‘Romans on_ the 
Riviera,’ the better for historical students. 
We are familiar with no other account of 
ancient Spain of the handy scope of this 
little book. As the result of painstaking 
research, Mr. Bouchier has acquired a 
firm grip of the evidences in inscriptions, 
art, language, religion, and literature ; 
and his essay is a good and interesting 
piece of reconstruction. At the end 
of each chapter is a list of authorities, _, 
ancient and modern, and among the 
latter we are glad to note Reid’s ‘ The 
Municipalities of the Roman Empire,’ of 
which good use has been made in the text. 
There are provided also a clear map and 
an index, though the latter might, with 
advantage, be fuller. On the whole, it is 
a compact little work, making an admir- 
able introduction to the subject. 

The work is in three divisions: History, 
Antiquities, and Literature. In the his- 
torical section the author works up 
from the prehistoric peoples, through the 
Iberians, Celts, Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
Carthaginians, to the invasion of the 
Romans. In two more strides we pass 
over the periods from Augustus to Hadrian, 
and from the Antonine Age to the Gothic 
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conquest, and finally find ourselves in 
Byzantine Andalusia. The effect of the 
six hundred years of Roman dominion in 
Spain was well marked. At the fall of 
the Western Empire a fully developed 
municipal system was left. Latin was 
spoken throughout the peninsula, except 
in the Basque province; the arts and 
architecture had been brought to a high 
state of perfection, though they were now 
declining ; an admirable legal system 
was in existence; and last, the Christian 
religion had been strongly organized under 
bishops. ‘* Everywhere the Roman ideals 
triumphed....The municipalities lasted 
on unchanged.” 

The general reader will probably find 
the section on Antiquities most to his 
taste. What most impresses us here 
is the extraordinary continuity of the 
characteristics of the peoples of Spain 
and their occupations. The excellent 
exhibition of modern Spanish art now 
being held at Brighton serves to em- 
phasize this, for although it is not easy 
to detect permanent Spanish character- 
istics in the technique of the painters, yet 
in the subject-matter of the pictures, 
whether landscape, figure, or genre 
one may see Spain as described by 
the writers of the early Empire. Spain, 
quite apart from Roman architecture,which 
thoroughly established itself throughout 
the country, has a long artistic history, 
for it had a genuine native school of 
sculpture as early as the fifth century B.c. 

“The art is not as fine as the best Greek : 

it is too much absorbed with external trap- 
pings, pearl necklaces, amulets, veils, and 
other head-dresses; but it is often sur- 
prisingly modern, and at times approximates 
to the grotesqueness of some medieval 
figure-work.”’ 
The ceramic art was practised from 
prehistoric times ; mosaic work and wall- 
painting and coinage all flourished for 
considerable periods. 

When the Romans mastered Southern 

and Eastern Spain about 200 B.c. they 
found existing industries which those who 
travel may see in Spain to-day: the cul- 
tivation of corn, flax, vines, and esparto, 
and mining. The Iberian race 
“seldom walked, except to a battle or for 
hunting. ...their women wore black man- 
tillas, Even then they possessed a vivid 
imagination, a gift for florid and rhetorical 
language.” 
Their women prided themselves on the 
tightness of their waist-belts, says Nicolaus 
of Damascus. The esparto trade has 
flourished ever since the Roman occupa- 
tion. 

Mr. Bouchier seems to us to be least 
happy in his third division, on Literature, 
the treatment of which is somewhat 
perfunctory. He deals with it under the 
heads of Spanish writers of the early 
Empire, Christianity and its influence on 
literature, and the Latin of Spain. On the 
last he is most interesting. The Iberian 
language seems to have lasted in country 
districts till the fall of the Empire, but 
Latin was generally understood from at 
least the Flavian Age, and Christianity 
helped to develope it. Iberian probably 
died out during the Gothic monarchy. 





Vasavadatta : a Sanskrit Romance. By 
Subandhu. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Louis H. Gray. 
(Milford, 6s. 6d. net.) 


THe eighth volume of the excellent 
“Indo-Iranian Series,’ published by 
Columbia University, contains a transla- 
tion by Dr. Louis H. Gray of ‘The 
Story of Vasavadatta,’ one of the best 
known of the Sanskrit romances, together 
with a transliteration in Roman charac- 
ters of the southern recension of the 
original, published at Madras in 1862. 
By the use of round and square brackets 
Dr. Gray indicates to what extent, and in 
what manner, this recension differs from 
the standard text of Fitzedward Hall, 
which appeared in the “‘ Bibliotheca In- 
dica ’’ in 1859. The student is thus pro- 
vided with a volume of convenient size 
which will enable him to compare the read- 
ings of the northern and southern recen- 
sions of the text and Dr. Gray’s English 
rendering with the original Sanskrit. 

The attempt to translate romantic 
Sanskrit into any other language must 
always be a somewhat ungrateful task. 
In this highly artificial literary form 
nearly every sentence has two meanings, 
one of which serves as an illustration or 
an amplification of the other; and it is 
almost impossible to reproduce this per- 
petual play on language without losing 
the point of the similes, or giving to the 
secondary meanings an importance which 
was never intended. It would seem to 
be inevitable, therefore, that translations 
like the present should appeal ehiefly to 
readers who have some acquaintance with 
the originals, and who are prepared to 
understand allusions which, to the un- 
initiated, often seem strange and un- 
natural. 

* Vasavadatté’ was probably written 
at ‘some date between the years 550 
and 610 a.p. Its author, Subandhu, is 
celebrated, or notorious, as the foremost 
representative of the school of writers 
who carried to its extreme limit the ten- 
dency, inherent in all Sanskrit literature 
of the classical period, to subordinate the 
substance to the form, and to make the 
story a mere vehicle for the display of 
curiosities of expression, and of rhetorical 
devices of every conceivable kind. In his 
Introduction Dr. Gray institutes an inter- 
esting comparison between Subandhu’s 
‘ Vasavadatta’ and Lyly’s ‘ Euphues.’ 
But the Englishman, far - fetched and 
precious as is his style, is entirely out- 
classed by his Indian rival. It may be 
affirmed, without fear of contradiction, 
that no modern literature can furnish 
any adequate analogy to the extravagance 
of Subandhu and his school. Never- 
theless, Dr. Gray’s gallant defence of his 
author shows that the taste for this 
species of composition may be acquired 
even by Western students of Sanskrit ; 
and all such students, whether capable or 
incapable of sharing his appreciation, will 
feel grateful to him for facilitating their 
progress along a path which is obstructed 
by the luxuriant growth, not of thorns, but 


! of flowers. 





TRADITIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. 


Ir is curious, and not a little instructive, 
to consider ‘Richard of Wyche,’ by 
Sister Mary Reginald Capes, and ‘ Con- 
templations: being Studies in Christian 
Mysticism,’ by Mr. W. L. Wilmshurst, side 
by side. They may fairly be taken to 
represent the vigorous existence among 
ourselves of two opposite extremes of 
Christian thought, manifest from the very 
earliest days of Christianity. 

Alike in subject-matter and authorship 
this Life of St. Richard of Chichester, 
written by a Dominican nun, exemplifies 
the great central tradition of Christianity 
—the life of the Catholic Church with 
its clearly defined scheme of dogma and 
its sharp separation from non-Christian 
theory. In Mr. Wilmshurst’s ‘ Contem- 
plations ’ we find ourselves on the verges 
of Christianity, in a borderland infused 
with elements of pagan, or, it might be 
truer to say, of pre-Christian, derivation, 
where the data of Christianity are inter- 
preted into a form of Gnosticism. 

A new Life of Richard of Wyche was 
certainly worth doing, and has been 
well done here. The writer enjoyed the 
advantage of having to her hand material 
unusually manageable, authentic, and 
interesting, her chief authorities being the 
Life of the saint by Friar Ralph Bocking, 
his confessor, and the briefer Life compiled 
somewhat later, but based on a very 
early work, by Capgrave. She had 
naturally to supplement these with some 
sketching-in of the political and social 
background, and she has shown no little 
skill in judging to what degree of detail 
it was necessary to go for a popular work 
of this kind. 

A sound and travelled scholar, a capable 
administrator—to his people a most 
affectionate, patient, and energetic father 
in God, and, in the face of a tyrannical 
king, a man who could set his own face 
like a flint—Richard stands, nevertheless, 
somewhat aside from the greater current 
of public life. Where he mingles with it his 
intention has not its true focus within it, 
and he was never called upon in his own 
person to determine any particular de- 
velopment of relations between Church 
and State, in the sense that Anselm was, 
or Thomas of Canterbury, or even his own 
friend Edmund Rich. His story lends 
itself better than most would have done 
to the graceful, pleasant, and markedly 
feminine tone and method employed here. 

Not the least attractive part of his 
history is his youth of poverty, the years 
he spent working as a labourer on his 
brother's farm, retrieving the family 
fortunes single-handed by his industry, 
good judgment, and aptitude for affairs. 
It was perhaps a little *‘ cheap” and mis- 
leading to describe him in the title as 





Richard of Wyche: Labourer, Scholar, 
Bishop, and Saint. By Sister Mary 
Reginald Capes. (Sands & Co., 5s. net.) 

Contemplations : being Studies in Christian 
. Mysticism. By~ Walter Leslie Wilms- 
hurst. (J. M. Watkins.) 
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* labourer.”” He was of gentle birth and 
education, and though for some years 
he did farmwork with his own hands, and 
seems to have given himself to his brother 
as serf, this was only a break in the 
general tenor of his life. Our author 
thinks it was on account of these humble 
labours that he was chosen as patron of 
the Guild of Coachmen in Milan. He 
studied with much academic distinction 
at Oxford, at Paris, and at Bologna; was 
made Chancellor of Canterbury by Ed- 
mund Rich ; and, retiring as a parish priest 
to Deal on Edmund’s death, was, much 
against his will, drawn thence to be made 
Bishop of Chichester. Henry III. was 
furious at the quashing of the election of 
a man to whom he intended the see should 
go, and took possession of all the tem- 
poralities of Chichester, forbidding any to 
shelter Richard. It was their bishop’s 
steadfast and dignified endurance of 
years of homelessness, with his fearless 
protests to the King, and his ceaseless 
care, notwithstanding, for every part of 
his diocese, which first made a way for 
him into the hearts of the rough and 
stolid peasants of Sussex. As his life goes 
on it seems to shed, as something ex- 
traneous, the learning and _ intellectual 
brilliancy by which at first it was dis- 
tinguished, and takes on the characters 
of an Apostle’s, together with the asceti- 
cism which was an integral part of the 
ideal of holiness in the thirteenth century. 
One gathers that in him, as in many a 
medieval saint, intense spiritual energy, 
together with physical endurance and 
activity, overbore by degrees all intel- 
lectual activity that did not directly 
subserve them, though we may also con- 
clude with reason that here, as in many 
other cases, the man’s intellectual powers 
and attainments had made, as it were, 
a frame or matrix which, persisting, 
determined the distinctive form of his 
spiritual life. 


In work like ‘Contemplations’ the 
whole inner balance is in complete con- 
trast with this. Just as in physical science 
sensible experience of the physical world 
serves as raw material upon which the 
intellect operates, so in the Gnostic specu- 
lations the spiritual world is the stuff 
with which the intellect exercises itself. 
And here, as in all Gnostic writings—as in 
scientific writing too, when it does not 
keep close to the data of sensible experi- 
ence—one notices the prevalence of that 
outstanding infirmity of the intellect— 
its tendency to deal with its own abstrac- 
tions as if they were facts independent 
of itself. There is a long and elaborate 
essay on ‘The Raising of the Dead,’ 
which purports to be a correction of the 
orthodox view of what St. Paul meant 
in the classical passage on the Resurrec- 
tion—purports to be a far profounder 
interpretation. Far be it from the writer 
of these lines to dogmatize upon the 
subject; who shall boast that he knows 
exactly what St. Paul intended to convey ? 
But to the explanation proposed here 
two objections at once suggest themselves. 
First, a lively imagination might evolve, 





out of meditation on the text, another 
set of ideas which could be made to ap- 
pear equally plausible. Secondly, what is 
offered here as ‘“ resurrection” is funda- 
mentally a kind of intellectual, or at most 
intellectual and moral, cataclyym—some- 
thing which may take place as a result of 
individual volition and within the con- 
sciousness, and is more or less the same 
thing as what another vocabulary would 
term “ conversion,’ yet another, perhaps, 
** second birth.’’ The symbolism connected 
with it is complicated ; the idea itself is 
very simple—much simpler, we would sub- 
mit, than was that which St. Paul was 
trying to express. In fact, our principal 
objection to the whole scheme is that it 
is altogether too easy to be trustworthy. 
That of two readings the harder is the 
likelier to be right, seems a principle that 
applies to more things than cruxes in the 
classics. 

A kindred objection may be taken 
to the interpretation of ‘* thieves ”’ 
as occurring in the New Testament. 
“Thieves,” we are told, signify the 
body of the flesh and the mental organiza- 
tion. Between these was our Lord 
crucified. That may or may not be so; 
but, in either case, why exactly are the 
“ thieves” as symbols to be considered 
something more important, more pro- 
found, than thieves as men? The great 
service materialism has done the world 
is precisely to have shown something of 
the worth of a thing or a creature for 
its own sake—to disabuse us of this 
irrational idea that God made the world 
and the history of men for nothing more 
than to afford symbols for our private 
crotchets. A whole thief—body, soul, 
and spirit—is anyway quite as significant 
an entity as his or anybody else’s mental 
organization by itself in the abstract. 
Some dislocation has occurred, at any rate 
in ‘grammar,’ which should give us 
pause and suspicion, whenever we find 
the thing symbolized to be less than the 
symbol. 

There is a rather delightful account of 
St. Winefride’s Well, and scattered about 
these pages are many pleasant and some 
beautiful things, which, in spite of our 
disagreement with the substratum on 
which they are presented, we did not 
fail to notice. 








Les Emprunts de la Bible Hébraique au 
Grec et au Latin. Par Maurice Vernes. 
(Paris, Leroux, 7fr. 50.) 


M. VeRNES claims to have discovered 
about three hundred and twenty Greek 
and nearly forty Latin words in the Hebrew 
and Aramaic texts of the Old Testament. 
The distribution of this supposed large 
number of loan-words he schedules as 
follows: Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eccle- 
siastes, Canticles, Chronicles, and Esther, 
belonging to the third and second cen- 
turies B.c., contain about seventy-five 
Greek and fifteen Latin words; the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Lamentations, Ruth, 
the prophetic books, the poetical pieces 
inserted in the Hexateuch and historical 





books, and “‘ the prophetic legends” of 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, all of which 
he assigns in their present form to the 
fourth and third centuries B.c., reveal 
the presence of about a hundred and 
twenty-five Greek and about fifteen 
Latin words; Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, with the rest of the Hexateuch 
and historical books generally in their 
latest redactions, assigned to the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c., exhibit sixty-five 
Greek and some few Latin terms; and the 
earliest series of writings,embracing Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, the Elohistic and Yahwistic 
documents of the Hexateuch, and Deutero- 
nomy, which, to conciliate the adherents 
of the prevalent critical view, our author 
places, for argument’s sake, before the 
fifth century B.c., yield about fifty-five 
Greek and again some few Latin loan- 
words. 


M. Vernes, of course, agrees that direct 
and close contact of Jerusalem with the 
Greek language began with the conquest 
of Alexander the Great, and that Latin 
could not have influenced the Holy City 
to any considerable extent before the time 
of Antiochus the Great; but he considers 
that the Hebrews may have learnt some 
Greek words at Palestinian ports from the 
beginning of the eighth century B.c. 
onwards, and that similarly some Latin 
may have penetrated to Jerusalem as 
early as the beginning of the fifth century 
B.c. He, furthermore, holds that the dis- 
tribution of the various loan-words over 
the different parts of the Old Testament 
completely confirms his previously pub- 
lished theory of the composition and dates 
of the four series of writings above named, 
although he does not absolutely deny 
that his etymological criteria may be 
made to tally with the current critical 
view in some more or less modified form. 


Has M. Vernes proved his thesis? We 
cannot think so. The remarks on each 
word in the long alphabetically arranged 
list exhibit clearly and consistently his 
historical and etymological standpoint ; 
but with the exception of a small number 
of words (particularly so with regard to 
the representation in Daniel of «(6apis, 
Yadripiov, and cupdwria), his argument 
is, in our opinion, quite unconvincing. 
Hebrew and Aramaic sounds do, indeed, 
in many cases approximate to those of 
certain Greek and Latin words; but, as 
etymologists have been warned many 
times before, similarity or even identity of 
sound may be purely accidental, or the 
result of an onomatopeic principle which 
sometimes causes the production of the 
same vocal utterance among widely dif- 
ferent races of men. It is also necessary 
to bear in mind the fact that there was, 
during a long period, a close association 
of the Hebrews with the Persians, and 
in all probability more or less spo- 
radically also with other Aryan races, so 
that similarity with a Greek and Latin 
word may sometimes be explained by the 
general affinity of the Aryan languages 
among themselves. More important still 
is the fact that, in the case of many 
words for which M. Vernes postulates 
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Greek and Latin affinities, close and un- 
doubted Assyrian analogues exist. 

The linguistic position, then, of the 
Hebrew and Aramaic Old Testament 
vocabularies remains, in our view, un- 
changed; and this being so, we must 
conclude that the critical problems con- 
nected with the literature are also left 
unaffected. 








Records of the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters. —Vol. I. Apprentices’ Entry 
Books, 1654-94. Transcribed and edited 
by Bower Marsh. (The Company.) 


Amone the more enlightened of the Livery 
Guilds of the ancient city of London is the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters. It is 
not one of the twelve ‘‘ Great Companies,” 
neither can it boast wealth in the sense 
of, say, the Mercers, the Grocers, or the 
Goldsmiths. The Company may, how- 
ever, be called affluent, with the qualifica- 
tion that it is a “ minor” guild, ranking 
twenty-sixth among some eighty entitled 
to a livery. More important is the fact 
that it stands high in good work. The 
Trades Training School in Great Titchfield 
Street is but one of the many activities of 
an enterprising Court of Assistants, and in 
living up to its fifteenth -century motto, 
‘** Honour God,”’ it is performing a service 
which several of the ** great ’’ Companies 
themselves might well investigate. The 
latest of the activities of the Carpenters’ 
Company is a decision to place before the 
public ail such of its records as are of inter- 
est to the outside world. The importance of 
this resolve may easily be under-estimated, 
for much of great value to the English 
people, especially from the point of 
view of the growth and development of 
the crafts which made England great, is 
buried in the strong-rooms of the City 
Guilds. The craftsmanship of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries un- 
doubtedly formed the base of the trade 
and commerce of the Empire to - day. 
The English were not merely adventurers ; 
they carried with them a capacity in, and 
a knowledge of, handicrafts which allowed 
them to go on when a gift for pushing 
into the unknown had taken them upon 
the first, but only the first, part of the 
road. 

In these days of unrest, when even 
the far-sighted statesman fails to 
penetrate the gloom which appears to 
surround the very foundations of our 
national life, may it not be well to ask, 
What can these great ancestors teach us ¢ 
What exactly of their doings have they 
left behind? Mr. Balfour, in one of his 
happiest speeches, pointed to the value of 
tradition. Before a select City audience 
met to commemorate, “according to 
custom,’ Oakapple Day, he urged the 
lesson of the Restoration. Cromwell 
out of success built failure, and his 
failure was due to his break with 
tradition. The dissatisfaction which was 
the natural result of reaction caused the 
people to turn to their old forms, and in the 
rehabilitation of these to find solace, if not 
the perfection they had endeavoured to 





achieve. So, argued Mr. Balfour, might 
old forms and old solutions of pressing 
problems be turned to account to-day. 


Labour is restive under a system which 
the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
periods of the London Guilds would not 
have tolerated. How far the unrest, 
with the system of which it is the outcome, 
is due to the abandonment of the safe- 
guards found necessary by the old 
City craftsmen is worth inquiry; and 
inquiry must be preceded by a study in 
minute detail of the records which tell the 
story. Certainly many of the problems of 
to-day could not have existed under the 
guidance of the old Guilds. Child labour 
was very closely regulated, and in many 
cases completely forbidden, and women’s 
labour, too, came under review. It 
would seem, moreover, that the power of 
the City Guild was more far-reaching than 
is generally supposed. In Mr. Bower 
Marsh’s first volume of ‘ The Records of 
the Carpenters’ Company,’ in which he 
has transcribed the Apprentices’ Entry 
Books from 1654 to 1694, he is able to 
point out that of 2,753 apprentices 
bound during the period but few were 
Londoners, or were bound with a view 
to practising the craft in London. The 
entries show that they came from all 
over the kingdom, and even from beyond 
the seas, and, having served their time, 
left to take up the trade in other parts. 
Thus the influence and the methods of the 
Guild were widely dispersed, and it follows 
that, even though its orders might not 
have been binding outside a given area, it 
dominated, and spoke with an authority 
which the craft as a whole could accept, 
and to which in time of need there might 
be appeal. That is an important side- 
light on the old guild worthy of attention. 

During the forty years of which these 
records tell change eame to the Company. 
The control of the building trade of 
London passed from it. In 1665 the Plague 
ravaged London. The Great Fire fol- 
lowed the next year. Up to this time the 
houses had been of wood ; now, however, 
brick and stone were to be utilized. Even 
more far-reaching were the suddenness 
and the dimensions of the demand. The 
Company’s freemen were insufficient to 
meet requirements, and the “ foreign ”’ 
journeyman was admitted. As Mr. Bower 
Marsh puts it:— 


“The numerical insufficiency of the Com- 
pany’s freemen of itself rendered necessary 
those provisions of the ‘ Act for rebuilding 
the City of London’ (19 Car. IT. cap. 3) by 
which they were deprived of their monopoly. 
The ‘foreign’ journeyman, against whom 
for some three centuries they had waged 
successful war, could now go to work under 
the protection of the State, and the trade 
advantages of belonging to a Corporation 
no longer able to enforce its privileges lost 
much of their attraction.” 


To meet the new order the Company 
took to examining indentures of appren- 
tices who had served their time outside 
the freemen of the Guild ; but despite every 
activity on its part it suffered a blow 
from which as the holder of a craft 
monopoly it never recovered. 





The greater portion of this handsomely 
bound volume, which shows considerable 
taste in its production, is taken up with 
the names of the apprentices. This 
ought to be a happy hunting- ground 
for all interested in English surnames. 
One which is remarkable is that of John 
Ketch, who is described as the son of 
‘** Thomas Ketch of Milsom, in the County 
of Wilts, Carpenter.’ There is, however, 
as the author points out, nothing except 
the name and the suitability of age to con- 
nect him with the executioner, of whose 
early life nothing seems to be known. 

Altogether the author and the Com- 
pany may be congratulated on the work : 
the author on the evident care he has 
taken, and the Company upon its enter- 
prise. The book appears at a time when, 
as Lord Haldane said only a few days ago, 
our ancient pre-eminence in industry is 
the subject of successful attack by other 
nations using other methods. That some 
new move is necessary is apparent, and the 
publication of the material indispensable 
for a careful study of all that has gone 
before is a real help towards the solution 
of the problem. 








Thirty Years’ Anglo-French Reminiscences 
(1876-1906). By Sir Thomas Barclay. 
(Constable & Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 

Srmr Tuomas Barcuay, who went to Paris 
as a correspondent of The Times in 1876, 
and held that post till 1882, is chiefly 
known in France and in England as the 
man who worked for a good understanding 
between the two countries. He lived in 
Paris for some three-and-thirty years, 
and has known many men and been 
behind the scenes in some important 
affairs. His memoirs are written in 
colloquial style, and he disavows any 
intention to give a consecutive or ex- 
haustive narrative of the period they 
cover. He attempts merely to speak of 
matters with which he has been more or 
less in contact, but he pleads that he has 
been very close to the stage of action. In 
his time he met every one worth knowing 
in Paris, including people so widely 
different as Jules Simon, Renan, the Duc 
de Broglie, and Gambetta. 

The whole story of the author’s work 
for the promotion of goodwill between 
England and France is told at a length 
which is sometimes tedious, including as 
it does many pages reprinted from news- 
papers. As we read the chapters ip 
which he dwells enthusiastically on that 
entente for which he did so much, we 
cannot help feeling that he underrates its 
accompanying difficulties. We have 
always welcomed a good understanding 
with France, but must bear in mind that 
the League of Peace of which people talk 
has left us with a navy which costs more 
than fifty millions a year, that France has 
been compelled to return to a three- 
years’ service, that Russia has increased 
her peace effectives by one half, and that 
Germany groans at the increasing cost of 
her army and navy. In spite of the 
entente, and some_ might say on account 
of it, the Great Powers each year spend 
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more and more on war preparations, and 
this side of the picture is too often over- 
looked by enthusiasts such as Sir Thomas 
Barclay. 

According to him, the strained relations 
of France and Germany are chiefly due 
to a clause in the Treaty of Frankfort 
which in 1871 secured in perpetuity for 
France, as between the contracting parties, 
that ‘‘ most - favoured - nation” treat- 
ment which, French Protectionists have 
since discovered, benefits German trade 
rather than their own. The author says 
that the French have never ceased to 
execrate the clause, and he believes that, 
as much as anything else, it has embittered 
French feeling against Germany. 

Sir Thomas Barclay has, of course, a 
good deal to say about the negotiations 
for a Treaty of Commerce which were 
conducted on behalf of England by Dilke 
in 1881, and it is suggested that Dilke 
had to yield in this particular case to 
instructions reflecting the convictions of 
Gladstone or Sir Louis Mallet. The 
author, perhaps, has his doubts, and he 
does not seem to us to prove his case. 
Neither do we think that he proves that 
“we made a great mistake in not accept- 
ing the Treaty the French offered us.” 
His view is that the doctrinaires, who 
thought that to take less than we got in 
1860 was sacrificing the principle of Free 
Trade, incurred a heavy responsibility for 
the unfortunate consequences of their 
obstinacy. Against this view it might be 
argued that the new treaties which were 
concluded at that time gave us “ most- 
favoured-nation ”’ treatment and an im- 
provement on the tariffs previously in 
force. But in any case, whether he is 
right or wrong, his facts provide a store 
of ammunition for those who object to 
Protectionist views. 

Of Fashoda we are told that the public 
did not know how grave was the danger 
at that moment. 

“During the negotiations the French 
Mediterranean fleet was ordered to Cher- 
bourg, and at dead of night, with lights 
extinguished, passed Gibraltar unperceived 
by the British authorities. The mayors at 
the Channel ports were instructed to re- 
quisition the churches for hospital work... . 
Orders to march were in all the commanding 
officers’ hands, and everything was in readi- 
ness for mobilisation, if the French Govern- 
ment should be confronted with an ulti- 
matum.”’ 

Sir Thomas Barclay adds that 
“by dint of trying to circumvent each other 
the two Foreign Offices brought their re- 
spective nations to the brink of the most 
foolish war any two civilized States ever 
seriously contemplated.” 

The book is, unfortunately, sometimes 
stale. It must have been written a long 
time back, and has not been well revised. 
It may be noted, for instance, that the 
author speaks of Senator Richard Wad- 
dington as though that distinguished man 
were still alive. There is an allusion at 
p. 45 to a Declaration of Gambetta, and 
the date of it is given as November 15th, 
1887; but it is hardly necessary for us 
to point out that Gambetta died five 
years before that time. 





A Pilgrimage in Surrey. By James S. 
Ogilvy. 2 vols. (Routledge & Sons, 
21. 10s. net.) 


Mr. Ocitvy in these two handsome 
volumes tells us much, in a solid and, on 
the whole, satisfactory style, of manorial 
tenures, the traditions of great families, 
and the history of the old monasteries ; 
but his volumes owe their main value and 
attractiveness to his brush rather than 
his pen. His ninety-four coloured plates 
attain a high level, and can scarcely fail 
to satisfy the lover of Surrey. The 
frontispiece to the first volume sets forth 
with much grace the beauties of Old 
Kew Bridge, closely followed by a plate 
depicting the little-known charm of Isle- 
worth from the towpath. The third picture, 
of the Opening Ceremony at St. Margaret's 
Lock, is not so good a subject; but 
Petersham Road, Richmond, with the sub- 
dued glow of its red-tiled roofs, is a faith- 
ful and comely reminder. The somewhat 
desolate-looking river front of the historic 
Ham House is just what it should be ; it 
is stoutly maintained that the great iron 
gates were closed when Charles I. was 
beheaded, and that they have never since 
been opened. So far as the date of these 
quadrupled gates is concerned the story 
may be true, for they bear the arms of 
Tollemache and Murray, and the union 
of these two families took place in 1645. 
Mr. Ogilvy is at his best in depicting the 
Weir at Chertsey, with Laleham House 
in the distance. As he says :— 


‘*In summer the little island by the lock 
is a wonderfully pleasant place; the water 
drones gently over the weir into the shadows 
of the great willows, and steals downwards 
towards the picturesque high-backed bridge ; 
this pool seldom lacks some quiet people in 
punts, or anglers who hope some day to 
catch such another trout as the historic 
fourteen-pounder of 1870; all things come 
to those who wait, but no trout appeared 
while I worked there—roach, dace, eels, and 
such-like in plenty.” 


The Elizabethan gables and chimneys 
of the old-world house known as Great 
Fosters, in Egham parish, form an attrac- 
tive plate of a different calibre. We can 
quite believe that Mr. Ogilvy spent a v- hole 
summer afternoon in searching for it, 
screened as it is from the road by two 
great walnut trees, and easy to miss. It 
is curious how inaccurate legends gather 
round old houses which have genuine 
historic claims. On the reviewer's first 
visit a gentleman of the neighbourhood 
was confident that this house was a 
favourite trysting- place of the amorous 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, also that 
the rooms could be identified where the 
Princess Mary was confined on the death 
of her youthful brother Edward VI. Mr. 
Ogilvy does well, in the interests of truth, 
to destroy such stories by pointing out that 
the royal arms are sculptured over the 
chief doorway, with the initials E. R., and 
the date 1578. The house took its name 
from a resident in the next century, Chief 
Justice Sir Robert Foster, whose bust in 
Egham church bears the date 1663; 





it was called Great to distinguish it from 
Fosters near Windlesham. 


Mr. Ogilvy’s versatile brush next treats 
of the open heath of Chobham Common. 
He is singularly happy in his view from 
Staple Hill, the more easterly of the two 
little hills crowned with Scotch firs which 
are the chief features of the heath. These 
firs are said to have been planted about 
1750, and are now rapidly dwindling. 
We are glad to find that Mr. Ogilvy did 
not neglect in his varied pilgrimages the 
old village of Woking, with its picturesque, 
straggling street, and interesting church 
of Norman foundation on the left 
bank of the Wey. The view he gives 
shows two of its oldest houses, one 
of Elizabethan and the other of early 
Jacobean date. This village lies a good 
mile and a half south of the modern town 
of Woking with its railway station. The 
station was opened as long ago as 1836, 
and in the company’s first time-table it 
was called ‘“‘ Horsell for Woking.” It 
stood in the midst of an open heath, and 
for several years the only residence near 
it was a public-house. 


Guildford, as might be expected, affords 
subjects for four plates. A short distance 
from Guildford is Loseley, and Mr. Ogilvy 
does justice, so far as picture can, to its 
noble array of grey gables and spacious 
windows. Another fine old Surrey house 
is Milton Court, near Dorking, a good 
example in red brick of late Elizabethan 
or early Jacobean work on a large scale. 
It was built by the Evelyn family about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and after strange vicissitudes was bought 
by the husband of the present owner, 
about thirty-five years ago, from Mr. 
Evelyn of Wotton. The many gables of 
this fine old house, by an unfortunate 
error of judgment, were pulled down in 
comparatively recent times, and their wavy 
outlines replaced by steep angular gables, 
thus falsifying the date, and depriving 
the house of its special characteristics. 
One of the original curved gables was, 
however, suffered to remain on the garden 
front. It is this view of the house that 
attracted the attention of Mr. Ogilvy, 
who was apparently unaware of these 
disastrous alterations; his picture suffers 
from the brightness of the floral arcade 
in the foreground. He happily abstained, 
when at Farnham, from sketching the 
stereotyped view of the old gateway of 
the castle gained by a steep flight of 
steps, or selecting other hackneyed pro- 
spects of castle or church. In the place 
of these we find telling pictures of Castle 
Street, and of Cobbett’s birthplace. He 
is happy, too, in his selection of two 
pictures of Ewhurst; but why does he 
spell it Ewehurst? The only picture in 
this first volume that disappoints us is 
the view of St. Martha’s Chapel from 
Shalford Common. 


The second volume has for its frontis- 
piece the fine house of Baynard’s Park, 
near to the Sussex border. This is another 
great Elizabethan house, built in 1577 by 
Sir George More of Loseley, and carefully 
restored; but we should scarcely have 
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thought it was worthy of two views in 
addition to the frontispiece, particularly 
as several old homesteads are overlooked. 
Tae most interesting object in this house, 
well furnished with old armour and fine 

ictures, is the charter-chest of Sir 

homas More, wherein, it is said, his 
piously purloined head was kept before 
its removal to the vaults of St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Canterbury, where it now rests. 
Reigate is well illustrated by two pictures, 
the one of the Swan Yard, and the other 
of Slipshod Lane, where there is a pic- 
turesque Tudor frontage with a tile- 
hung projecting upper story. 

But while we are well pleased with the 
pictures, it is not possible to feel quite 
satisfied with the text. Mr. Ogilvy states 
in the Preface that, in the matter of 
manorial descents and kindred subjects, 
he has been careful to consult such autho- 
rities as Aubrey and Evelyn, Manning and 
Bray, as well as Brayley and Britton, 
and this he has done faithfully. Manning 
and Bray were most competent authorities 
for the days in which they wrote, and did 
remarkably good work in view of the 
difficulty of access to old records and 
their general disorder. But his faith- 
fulness to these writers has led Mr. 
Ogilvy distinctly astray on several occa- 
sions, and has deprived his text of a 
variety of valuable later knowledge. It is 
singular that he makes no reference of any 
kind to the four large volumes of the 
‘Victoria County History of Surrey,’ 
wherein the descent of every manor in 
the county is set out by the best 
experts in record work. Again, had he 
consulted the second volume of this 
series, he would have found the story 
of every Surrey religious house set forth 
with fullness, and several inaccuracies taken 
from old-fashioned sources might have 
been avoided. The interesting story of 
the Priory of Sheen, founded by Henry V. 
for forty Carthusian monks and ex- 
travagantly endowed, occupies several 
pages of this book; but when the author 
dilates on the nature of their endowments, 
he does not mention the remarkable extent 
of the income derived from “‘ spiritualties,”’ 
for no fewer than forty churches were 
appropriated to the priory, including seven 
in the Isle of Wight. In the ‘ Victoria 
History’ attention is drawn to the con- 
siderable number of valuable MSS. per- 
taining to this house, abounding in inter- 
esting matter. Mr. Ogilvy tells, after his 
own fashion, chiefly from Stow, about the 
bringing of the body of James IV. to this 
monastery after his death at the battle of 
Flodden Field in 1513; also of the extra- 
ordinary indignities it is said to have 
suffered in later days. These stories con- 
tain certain contradictory and almost 
incredible details. The Scots steadily 
maintained that the body found and 
conveyed to London, and afterwards to 
Sheen Priory, was not that of their king, 
and this, at all events, ought to have been 
stated. 











America and the Americans from a Chinese 
Point of View. By Wu _ Tingfang. 
(Duckworth & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Wu TineFanc occupied the Chinese 

Legation at Washington for nearly eight 

years, and there made many friends who— 

in the characteristic American way—have 
been anxious to know what he thought of 
their country. He now accedes to this re- 
quest by publishing a book which, though 
not very long, is full of interesting criti- 
cisms. Perhaps these are not always meant 
to be taken quite seriously, as when the 
author suggests that the President of a 
country which is full of Coal Kings 
and Lumber Kings and Iron Kings 
ought at least to be called Emperor, 
in order to preserve his pre-eminence; 
or when he proposes that American 
women should cease to import their 
fashions from Paris or Vienna, and adopt 
the more modest and becoming dress 
of Chinese women; or when, again, he 
states his belief that American marriages 
would, on the whole, be happier if they 
were arranged, as in China, by the parents. 

Dr. Tingfang earned a reputation for 
dry humour when he was in Washington, 
and he is evidently still ‘‘ full of his fun.” 
But, in general, he may be considered to 
be perfectly in earnest in his criticisms. 
Of all countries in the world, he tells us, 
America is the most interesting to the 
Chinese. It is one of the few which have 
long carried on business relations with 
China without ever employing force to 
settle a disputed question, or showing any 
desire for territorial acquisitions. The 
late Manchu Government thought that it 
had a grievance against the United States 
for harbouring political refugees so readily, 
and for sending back so many Chinese 
students imbued with affection for demo- 
cratic and republican institutions. Neither 
of these grievances is likely to be felt by 
the Chinese Repubke, and the only remain- 
ing cause of friction is the Chinese ex- 
clusion policy of Washington. Dr. Ting- 
fang suggests that this might be removed 
by the appointment of a commission 
composed of representatives of the labour 
unions, manufacturers, and merchants, to 
discuss the whole question of Chinese 
immigration with a similar body nomi- 
nated by the Chinese Government. 

““ It is my belief [he writes] that the gross 
injustice that has been inflicted upon the 
Chinese people by the harsh working of the 
exclusion law is not known to the large 
majority of the American people, for Iam 
sure they would not allow the continuation of 
such hardships to be suffered by those who 
are their sincere friends. China does not 
wish special treatment; she only asks that 
her people shall be treated in the same way 
as the citizens or subjects of other countries.” 
We are afraid that the time is not yet ripe 
for any such reform as Dr. Tingfang 
suggests, and that the cry of ‘* Chinese 
cheap labour ’’—at any rate on the Pacific 
coast—is still too potent an influence at 
the polls to be disregarded by any American 
statesman. 

The most interesting chapters in Dr. 
Tingfang’s very readable book are the two 
in which he draws a parallel between 





American and Chinese civilization, and 
acutely shows that there is still a good 
deal to be said for the latter :— 

“We have managed a fairly large society 

for thousands of years without the bitter 
class hatreds, class divisions, and class 
struggles that have marred the fair progress 
of the West. We have not enslaved our 
lives to wealth. We like luxury, but we like 
other things better. We love life more than 
chasing imitations of life.”’ 
A cultivated Chinaman, we perceive, is 
still apt to regard Western ideals with the 
amused, though tolerant superiority which 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
expected him to express. 

The chapters dealing with American 
business methods and manners, women and 
costumes, social functions and amuse- 
ments, show that Dr. Tingfang turned his 
opportunities for observation to excellent 
account, and will be read with equal 
entertainment and instruction both in this 
country (to which many of his remarks 
apply with almost equa! force) and in the 
Great—and no longer thin-skinned—Re- 
public. 








Chronicles of Erthig on the Dyke. By 
Albinia Lucy Cust (Mrs. Wherry). 2 
vols. (John Lane, II. 5s. net.) 

Ertuig House was built in 1682 by 

Joshua Edisbury in the style introduced 

by Inigo Jones. The cost of building this 

noble dwelling on Wat's Dyke, in addition 
to other extravagances, involved Joshua 
and his brother in financial ruin and 
disgrace. The estate was sold by order 
of the Court of Chancery. It passed into 
the hands of John Meller, one of the 
principal mortgagees, who, as a Master 
in Chancery, probably made a good 

bargain when he purchased it for 17,0001. 

in 1715. Erthig has remained in his 

family ever since. For it was inherited 
by his nephew, Simon Yorke, whose son, 

Philip Yorke, married a daughter of Sir 

John Cust, and passed on his inheritance 

down to the present day. John Meller it 

was who, with the aid of good taste and 

a long purse, furnished Erthig; and suc- 

ceeding generations have added to the 

list of treasures and paintings, the record 
and illustrations of which form the most 
valuable feature in these two stout 
volumes edited by Mrs. Wherry. For 
though the letters now printed represent 
the correspondence of successive genera- 
tions from the time of Joshua Edisbury 
to the beginning of the Victorian era, and 
form a sequence which is rare among 
private records of the sort, the great 
majority of them are of little public 
interest or literary mark. A very large 
number of them are concerned wholly, or 
in the main, with details of estate manage- 
ment, the business of getting the succes- 
sive generations married, or commissions 
to friends in town and country for buying 
setters, falcons, tea, waistcoats, saddlery, 
wine, tippets, tobacco, Hungary water, 
powders for the toothache, or the thousand 
and one familiar details of domestic life 
in the eighteenth century. A few of the 


best of these letters might, indeed, 
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deceive a connoisseur if he were told that 
they were extracted from ‘ Humphry 
Clinker.’ Certainly Smollett would not 
have rejected this little picture of high 
life below stairs in 1725 :— 


‘* Ellis comes to see us every day, I should 
say every night, we have all the maids down 
into the kitchin, and Ellis sing his fine 
opera tunes to that degree that our maids 
is quite fallen in Love with him. I brings 
him to the Seller first to drink a Cup of the 
Welch beer and likewise a Cup of the Read- 
ing beer that set Ellis voice on bravely. 
Captain Draper fought a Duel with Pistolls 
a Horseback, and the noble Captain was 
shot through the thigh and Ellis swear his 
Master will die.” 


Politically, in spite of occasional 
letters from the House, there is little of 
importance ; though the correspondence 
of John Meller, as a new Whig landowner 
in a country-side of Tories, affords a 
glimpse of the change that was wrought 
in a Jacobite stronghold by the manage- 
ment of Walpole, as well as of the panic 
into which the country was thrown by 
the °45. In 1694 we learn that the House 
of Commons “sat soe long that som of 
the Members fainted away and Mr. 
Shackerley run for a surgeon.” In the 
matter of all-night sittings, at any rate, 
our modern representatives may boast 
that they are better than their fore- 
fathers ! 


The batch of letters from Owen Brere- 
ton forms a brief chronicle of events 
in the social and political world of the 
1750’s, but the author of the ‘ Round 
Towers ’ is most interesting in his account 
of Ireland :— 


“The Poor People are poor indeed, and 
mostly by choice, for very few chuse to work, 
that can raise a few Potatoes, and so many 
are Popish, and would not strike a spike on 
a Popish Saint’s Day, and we all know they 
are very numerous. Victuals are good and 
cheap, the Venison is excellent, and so 
plentiful that it is literally true there is not 
a Cabbin of the most wretched that has not 
a [? haunch] to it.” 


Mrs. Wherry has performed her task 
as editor—evidently a labour of love— 
with great care. In one instance, we 
fancy, the Julian Calendar has caught 
her napping. The letter (i. 295) which 
she assigns to 1749, and declares to have 
been written when the author was a 
bachelor, must, from internal evidence, 
have been written when he was married— 
a year later. It is a case of January, 
1749 O.S. 








The Church, the State, and the Poor: a 
Series of Historical Sketches. By W. 
Edward Chadwick. (Robert Scott, 6s. 
net.) 


Dr. Cuapwick starts his survey, which is 
an historical one, from the point of view 
that ‘‘ the problems of poverty are, as a 
tule, much more problems of character 
than problems of circumstance.” 


If this were entirely so, a philosophical 
rather than an historical investigation 








would seem more likely to be fruitful ; but 
Dr. Chadwick clearly prefers history and 
theology to philosophy. The social con- 
ditions of to-day seem to him to be the 
result largely of want of foresight and 
wisdom on the part of our rulers during 
the last century and a half, especially at 
the time of the Industrial Revolution. We 
are still, he would say, repeating their 
methods, and perpetuating a succession of 
disasters. He would show us, by a history 
of the past, how to do better in future. 


The sum total of his book is that we 
should do better if we tried to study 
economic problems on Christian principles ; 
that we should be grateful to such leaders 
as Westcott and Dr. Gore and Canon Scott 
Holland. But it hardly needed a large 
book to tell us that, and least of all an 
historical book. To condemn the re- 
pressive legislation of the eighteenth 
century would seem to be to flog a dead 
horse. Yet are we not, in proposals to fix 
wages by law, falling back upon very old 
methods, and imitating not only the 
authors of the Statutes of Labourers, but 
also the authors of the Speenhamland Act ? 
In truth, the difficulty lies not in the 
enunciation, but in the application, of 
principles ; and here we cannot feel that 
Dr. Chadwick helps us much. 


His lengthy historical sketch—rather 
flimsy in regard to the early Church and 
the Middle Ages, but fuller when he 
reaches English history since the fifteenth 
century—is interesting, if not specially 
illuminative. More arresting are his 
personal judgments, which we regret he 
has not given himself space to develope. 
He might, indeed, have written quite a 
valuable book on the thesis—which he 
states only to abandon, or to lose it in 
a cloud of details—that 


‘‘what is termed Christian social work (and 
of this work, that on behalf of the poor is 
the chief part), if it is to be wisely done and 
with permanently good results, must be the 
issue of a real faith in the whole Christian 
creed.” 


He makes a very interesting point as 
to Christ’s teaching on the importance of 
environment. He takes the recent view 
of the ‘conversion’ of the Empire, 
which practically amounts to saying that 
if the Church did the world some good, the 
world did the Church more harm. Is not 
this very near to denying the thesis about 
the relation of Christian doctrine to moral 
progress? Nor do we find him quite 
consistent in his viewsof Luther and Calvin, 
or of the Evangelicals of a century and a 
century and a half ago; or very discerning 
in his opinion of the effect of clerical non- 
residence, or in his agreement with Prof. 
Dicey that in England the French Revolu- 
tion worked nothing but evil. We become 
clearer, strange to say, when we get to F. D. 
Maurice and the early Christian Socialists ; 
but what would Maurice have said to 
Collectivism, which Dr. Chadwick puts into 
the title of his chapter about them ? 
Really, Dr. Chadwick raises a good many 
questions that he does not answer, and, 
perhaps, hardly sees. 





FICTION. 


Paul Moorhouse. By George Wouil. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

THat blessed substantive ‘‘ Wakes,” in 
conjunction with an atmosphere of smoke, 
machinery, and Bank Holidays at Black- 
pool, suggests an analogy between this 
story and a popular modern play ; but it 
does not extend either to the characters 
or the action. Paul Moorhouse, a work- 
man socially on the up-grade, loves one 
woman and is about to marry her, but, 
having entangled himself with a second, 
sacrifices himself and his fiancée to what 
seems a claim of honour, and blows out 
his brains on discovering that the renun- 
ciation was uncalled for, and that he has 
all along been shouldering another man’s 
responsibilities. The hero’s experiences, 
mental and external, are carefully studied, 
and the two female figures, an elementary- 
school mistress and a fourth-rate actress, 
form an effective contrast. 


The Romances of Amosis Ra. By Frederic 

Thurstan. (Francis Griffiths, 6s.) 
Mr. Tuurstan takes himself and his hero 
seriously ; of that there can be no manner 
of doubt. He traces for Amosis Ra (who 
turns out to be Moses) a careful series of 
startling and victorious experiences and 
adventures, hedged about with the pro- 
tection of the magic of the Egyptians in its 
highest form. But his history leaves 
much to be desired. Akhnaton, the 
‘“‘ heretic’ king, who, according to most 
authorities, reigned some seventeen years, 
and died before he was forty, is firmly 
seated on his throne—according to Mr. 
Thurstan—for nearly half a century, and 
dies in his eightieth year. Horenheb, on 
the other hand, is not permitted to enjoy 
the thirty-four years or so usually allotted 
to him by the historians, but is cut off in 
his prime within a few months of his 
succession to the throne. These and 
sundry other inexactitudes somewhat mar 
the book, and it is the greater pity because 
where the author is really interested he is 
accurate. Thus for his magic he has 
studied the Tarot to some purpose, though 
he is lavish to an unnecessary degree with 
psychic auras and influences, even bring- 
ing them into the description of a chariot 
race, where their presence is so distinctly 
unfair that the competitor should have 
been disqualified. 


Jetsam. By Victor Bridges. (Mills & 
Boon, 6s.) 

TuE short stories Mr. Bridges has collected 
in this volume have already in some cases 
found favour with editors, and are com- 
mended by their brightness and _ in- 
genuity. The author makes his points 
aptly, and certainly achieves some de- 
lightful surprises. The worn-out con- 
vention of a ‘‘ prehistoric’’ setting as a 
vehicle for farcical fun does not suit him, 
but usually his humour is agreeable, 
especially when he deals with Bohemian 
circles, or invents startling escapes for con- 
victs. His writing has in it the elements 
of popularity, including some outrageous 
puns, but he is, we think, capable of real 
artistry, if time and circumstances allow. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
> 
THEOLOGY. 


(Frank), WHy NoT MoDERN UNBELIEF ? 

2/ net. Cc. H. Kelly 
Mr. Ballard considers in turn the principles 

of Atheis.n, Materialism, Naturalism, Pantheism, 

Agnosticism, Rationalism, and Theosophy, and 

gives reasons for rejecting each. Baece 

Burr (Anna Robeson), RELIGIous CONFESSIONS 
AND CONFESSANTS, with a Chapter on the 
History of Introspection, 10/6 net. 

Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The author examines the manifestations in 

man of a religious force, and discusses ‘ the 

impulse toward confession, and the faculty of 

introspection by which such impulse is usually 
accompanied.” 

Carter (Henry), THE METHODIST, a Study in Dis- 
cipleship, 1/6 net. C. H. Kelly 

This is the first volume of a series called ‘* The 

Fellowship Library,” which is issued by a group 

of friends who “ are united by a common aim and 

by a common outlook upon life.” Mr. Carter dis- 
cusses in detail the present significance of the 

‘Rules’ of the Methodist Society, the ful! text 

of which is given in an Appendix. 

Edwards (John), GLEANINGS FROM A PREACHER’S 
NoTE-Book; oR, SERMON STUDIES FOR THE 
USE OF THOSE BEGINNING TO PREACH, 3/6 net. 

C. H. Kelly 
These papers are reproduced from The 

Preachers’ Magazine. 

Hitchcock (F. R. Montgomery), IRENAEUS OF 
LuGpUNUM, a Study of his Teaching, 9/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
Prof. Swete contributes a Foreword. 

Kellett (E. E.), THE RELIGION OF OUR NORTHERN 
ANCESTORS, “ Manuals for Christian Thinkers,” 
1/ net. C, H. Kelly 

An account of Germanic mythology and 
magic practices, and a brief discussion of the rela- 
tion of Christianity to these old beliefs. 

Killip\(the late Robert), CrrizENs oF THE UNIVERSE. 
AND OTHER SERMONS, 3/6 net. C. H. Kelly 

A selection from the sermons in manuscript 
left by the preacher, with a Foreword by Dr. 

Maldwyn Hughes. 

Meyer (Rev. F. B.), THROUGH THE BIBLE Day By 
Day, a Devotional Commentary: Vol. I. 
GENEsIS—J OSHUA, 50 cents. 

Philadelphia, American Sunday School Union 
The book has been arranged for daily read- 

ing by Mr. James McConaughy, who writes a 

brief Introduction, an Outline, and questions to 

each book. There are illustrations from paintings. 

Open-Air Speaker’s Handbook, edited by C. Ensor 
Walters, 1/ net. C. H. Kelly 

A little manual of information and advice for 
the preacher and evangelist in the open air. 

There are chapters by the Rev. George Allen, 

the Rev. Simpson Johnson, Miss Lilian Hovey, 

and others. 

Pakenham-Walsh (Rev. H.), DaAiLy SERVICES FOR 
ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 2/ net. Longmans 

This little book contains two services for 
each weekday, and in the Appendixes prayers 
and psalms for special days and a Lectionary. 

Polkinghorne (G. Waddy), THE CANON OF THE 
New ‘TESTAMENT, “ Manuals for Christian 

C. H. Kelly 

The author writes “ to interest young preachers 
and teachers and the elder scholars in Sunday 
schools,”’ and accordingly omits what is contro- 
versial and purely academic. 

Spirit (The) of Cardinal Newman, with a Preface 
by C. C. Martindale, 1/6 net. Burns & Oates 

The first volume in a series called ‘ The 

Spiritual Classics of English Devotional Literature.” 

It contains a selection from the poetry and prose 

writings of Newman, edited with an appreciatory 

essay by Father Martindale. 

Talbot (Edward Stuart), THe WITNESS OF THE 
Bopy To THE CATHOLIC RELIGION, 6d. net. 

Longmans 

This booklet contains a sermon preached 
in the Cathedral Church of Wells and in King’s 

College, London, and a speech delivered in the 

Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury 

last April. 

Tyler (John Mason), THe PLACE oF THE CHURCH 
In Evoxvution, 4/6 net. Constable 

A book for the “ general reader,” in which 
the author traces the progress of evolution and 
indicates the relation of Christianity to it. 

Williams (Rev. N. P.), Mrracres, ‘ Modern 
Oxford Tracts,” 1/ net. Longmans 

A discussion of the question of the credi- 
bility of miracles. 





LAW. 


Bradley (Francis Ernest) and Bowman (Frederic 
Hungerford), THe INVENTOR’s HANDBOOK OF 
PATENT LAW AND PRACTICE, 5/ 

Ewart & Seymour 
The writers’ aim is ‘‘ to present in a small 
compass a comprehensive summary of Patent 

Law and Practice’’ for the use of inventors, 

solicitors, and patent agents. 


POETRY. 


Clarke (George Herbert), Ar THE SHRINE, AND 
OTHER PoEMs, $1.25 net. 
Cincinnati, Stewart & Kidd 
A collection of verses by the Professor of 
English in Tennessee University, reprinted from 
Lhe English Review, The Forum, and other 
periodicals. The author writes on _ personal 
themes, and also has lines ‘ To Miss Jane Austen,’ 
‘To Master Henry Fielding,’ and other great 
figures of the past. 


Hammer and File, by A Son of the Workshop, 1/ 
net. Jarrold 
We are told in the Preface that these verses 
“were written in a workshop to the accompani- 
ment of ‘ Hammer and File’ and the music of a 
throbbing, mean street.’”” They include ‘ The 
Herring Harvesters,’ ‘ The Creed of a British Man,’ 
and ‘ The Row of 'Twenty Hovels.’ 


Little Book ofjModern Verse, a Selection from the 
Work of Contemporaneous American Poets, 
edited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, 5/ net. 

Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

This aims at being a ‘‘ representative rather 

than exhaustive ”’ collection of modern American 
verse. 

Raskin (P. M.), SonGs or A JEw, 2/6 net. 

Routledge 

A collection of lyrics, love-songs, and other 
short pieces. Mr. Israel Zangwill in a Foreword 
compares Mr. Raskin to Mr. W. H. Davies in 
simplicity, and considers that ‘My Heart’ 

“might have been written by a more sardonic 

Carew,” and ‘To You’ by Browning ‘in a 

peculiarly lucid moment.” 

pete (William), AN ELEGY WRITTEN IN 

ESTMINSTER ABBEY, AND OTHER PoEmMs, 1/ 
net. Jones & Evans 
This volume includes, besides the ‘ Elegy,’ 
some lines to Francis Thompson, a ‘ Hymn to 

Venus,’ and ‘ The Elves of Epping.’ 


Tynan (Katharine), THE FLowEeR oF PEACE, 5/ net 
Burns & Oates 
A collection of Katharine Tynan’s devotional 
poetry. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Sait (Una Bernard), THE ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
BERGSON’s PHILosopuy, ‘“ Archives of Philo- 
sophy,” No. 4, $1.25, 

New York, Science Press 
This study of M. Bergson’s philosophy is 
divided into three chapters—‘ Experience and 

Reality,’ ‘The Individual and the World,’ and 

‘ Human Society and Ethics.’ 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Beet (William Ernest), THe MerpIEvAL Papacy, 

AND OTHER Essays, 3/6 net. C. H. Kelly 

A collection of historical essays, all but one 

of which are an expansion of articles in The London 
Quarterly and Holborn Reviews. 


Hannay (David), Navat Courts MArrTtAL, 8/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The author’s purpose is ‘‘ to make, from the 

reports of Courts Martial, some picture of what 

the old Navy was down to the end of the Napo- 

leonic wars.’ Portraits, facsimiles, and other 
illustrations are included. 


Le Roy (James A.), THE AMERICANS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, a History of the Conquest and 
First Years of Occupation, with an Introductory 
Account of the Spanish Rule, 2 vols., 42/ net. 

Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Mr. William H. Taft has written an Intro- 

duction, and there is also a biographical sketch 
of the author by Mr. Harry Coleman. 


Mac Donnell (John de Courcy), BELGIUM, HER 
Kines, KINGDOM, AND PEOPLE, 15/ net. Long 
Mr. Mac Donnell, who has had access to 
materials in the archives of the State and of 
Belgian families, gives an account of the history 
of the nation, its commerce, industries, lite- 
rature, language, art, and religion. 
Morris (John E.), A History oF MODERN EvROPE 
FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
3/6 net. Cambridge University Press 


The author traces the causes and results of 
the chief wars of modern Europe. The book is 
illustrated with maps. 
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News of a Country Town, BEING EXTRACTS FROM 
*‘ JACKSON’s OXFORD JOURNAL’ RELATING TO 
ABINGDON, 1753-1835 a.p., taken by James 
Townsend, 5/ net. Milford 

These extracts relate to Abingdon and 
neighbouring places in Berkshire. Mr. Townsend 
has written an Introduction to the text, and 
added Indexes. 


Schurman (Jacob Gould), BatkaANn Wars, 1912- 
1913, 4/6 net. Milford 
An account of the recent fighting in the Near 
East in a hundred and thirty pages. Two maps of 
the Balkan Peninsula are given. 
Tatchell (W. Arthur), HEALING AND SAVING, the 
Life-Story of Philip Rees, 1/6 net. C. H. Kelly 
The life of a medical missionary to China 
who died at the age of 35. 


Wakeman (Henry Offley), AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
Day, 7/6 Rivingtons 

An eighth edition, revised, with an additional 
chapter by Canon Ollard. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Homeland Handy Guide, No. 32: HARPENDEN 
(HERTS), WITH ITS SURROUNDINGS, by Donald 
Attwater, 3d. Homeland Association 

The writer gives a general description of the 
chief features of the town and its neighbourhood. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Grant (Claude H. B.), THE SHIKARI, a Hunter’s 
Guide, 5/ Research Publishing Co. 
The writer explains the modern conditions of a 
big-game shooting expedition, and gives practical 
advice from his own experience. The book is 
illustrated with reproductions of pen-and-ink and 
pencil drawings by Mr. Henry Grant. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Davies (Emil), THe CoLLECTIVIST STATE IN THE 
MAKING, 5/ net. Bell 
A survey of the modern movements which 

are tending towards Collectivism. 
Leeson (Cecil), THe PROBATION SYSTEM, 3/6 om. 
King 
The writer, who has worked under the new 
Act almost from the beginning, and has studied 
probation systems abroad for two years, examines 
the results of the system in England, and points 
out some of its defects. Prof. Muirhead con- 

tributes a brief Introduction. 


POLITICS. 


Wilson (Woodrow), CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT, 
a Study of the American Constitution, 5/ net. 
Constable 
These essays on the conditions of federal 
administration in America were originally pub- 
lished in 1884. 


ECONOMICS. 


Higgs (Henry), THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF THE 
Untrep KinepomM, 6/ net. Macmillan 
Asummary of the British financial system, its 
organization, methods, and forms of procedure, 
with Appendixes and Index. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Groth (P.), A NORWEGIAN GRAMMAR, 3/6 net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
A revised edition of ‘A Danish and Dano- 
Norwegian Grammar,’ published about twenty 
years ago. It incorporates the changes in the 
standard literary form of the language made by 
the Norwegian spelling reform of 1907. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Monahan (Michael), Nova HIBERNIA: IRISH 
PoETs AND DRAMATISTS OF TO-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY, $1.50. Kennerley 

These Irish studies include ‘ Yeats and 

Synge,’ ‘ Callanan, the Bard of Gougaune Barra,’ 

and ‘ [rish Balladry.’ 


EDUCATION. 


Dobbs (Ella Victoria), Prrrary HANDWORK, 
3/6 net. Macmillan 
The author explains various methods of 
training small children in manual arts, and offers 
suggestions to “ primary grade teachers’’ who 
have had little or no experience of handwork 
processes in use in the more progressive schools 
of America. P 
Fisher (Dorothy Canfield), THE MoNnrTESSsORI 
MANUAL, 4/6 net. Constable 
The writer describes Madame Montessori 
methods, and explains how her apparatus may be 
used in the home as well as in schools. There are 
illustrations. 
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Girls’ School Year-Book, THE OrrFicriAL Book 
OF REFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF HEAD 
MISTRESSES, 3/6 net. Year-Book Press 

Three hundred and sixty pages of the ‘ Year- 

Book’ are given over to particulars regarding 

Public Secondary Schools for Girls. Information 

is also given about training schools and colleges, 

careers open to women, educational books pub- 
lished last year, and other matters. 


University of Cambridge: Locat LECTURES, 
SUMMER MEETING, 1914, PROGRAMME, 6d. 
Cambridge University Press 
A programme and time-table of the Summer 
Meeting which will be held at Cambridge from 
July 31st to August 24th. A map of Cambridge and 
a list of loigings are given. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Arnim (Ludwig Achim von), Der ToLLE INVALIDE 
AUF DEM Fort RATONNEAU, edited by A. E. 
Wilson, 2/6 Cambridge University Press 

Besides the text, the volume contains a brief 

Introduction, exercises, and a German-English 

Vocabulary. 


Ashford (F.), SENSE-PLAYS AND NUMBER-PLAYS 
FOR THE SCHOOL AND NURSERY, 1/6 net. 
Harrap 
A series of simple games which a teacher 
may play with children to develope their various 
senses. 


Balzac (Honoré de), EuG&inre GRANDET, abridged 

and edited by A. G. H. Spiers, 2/ Harrap 

Dr. Spiers has written an Introduction to the 
text, and added notes and a Vocabulary. 


Bonne (C. L. Albert), Le FRANCAIS PAR L’Ex- 
EMPLE ET LES TEXTES, Book I., 1/4 

Rivingtons 

In this book, consisting of preliminary 

lessons in reading, grammar, and translation 

from and into French, the author has aimed at 

combining the good qualities of the ‘‘ old method ” 
and the “ direct method.” 


Chaytor (H. J.), DinEcT GERMAN CouRSE, 2/6 
University Tutorial Press 
A first year’s course in German for pupils 
~~ a already some knowledge of Latin and 
me 


Children’s Rossetti: Junior, NursERY RuHyYMEs, 
&c., 4d.; Intermediate, NatURE PoEMS FOR 
ALL THE YEAR AND POEMS FOR SOME HOLY 
Days, 5d.; and Senior, SELECTED POEMS, 
LYRIC AND NARRATIVE, 6d. Macmillan 

Each of these Readers is illustrated, and the 

two latter have a short Introduction by Mr. E. 

Jeffries Davis. 


Geschichten und Marchen fiir Anfanger, compiled 
and edited by Lillian Foster, 1/6 Harrap 
This book has been prepared as a text- 
book for young pupils. The first part is printed 
in Latin characters, and the second in German 
type. Mr. G. W. Samson is responsible for the 
= passages for retranslation, and list of 
words. 


Gray (Thomas), ENGLISH PoEMs, edited by R. F. 
Charles, 2/ Cambridge University Press 
This edition contains Gray’s principal English 
poems. Mr. Charles has written an Introduction, 
and notes ‘‘of a simple expository character ”’ 
for beginners in the study of English literature. 


Guest (George), A CoNsTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND, 1/6 Bell 
_. This textbook contains tables of genealogy, 
lists of sovereigns, a general chronology, and 
numerous illustrations. 


Keats (John), HYPERION, a Fragment, edited, with 
an Introduction, by Margaret Robertson, 2/ 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
Miss Robertson contributes a Life of Keats 
and an Introduction to the poem, and adds notes 
and Appendixes. 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, selected and 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. A. 
Cavenagh, 2/6 Oxford University Press 

The selection contains ‘“‘ examples of both 
classical amd modern dialogues, and of the 
dramatic ’ and ‘ discursive ’ type.” 


Macaulay, FrepERIC THE GREAT, edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by C. T. Atkinson, 2/ 
. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
_ This essay is also issued in the “ Oxford 
Plain Texts,” without Introduction and Notes, at 
8d. ,» 6d. paper. 





Melandri (Achille), Niwgrrs, Authorized Schoo! 
Edition by C. W. Bell, 1/3™" * Harrap 
Mr. Bell has written an” Introduction, and 
given notes, exercises for retranslation, and a 
Vocabulary. 


Minssen (B.), SINGLE TERM FRENCH READERS IN 
Stx ELEMENTARY Books OF GRADUATED 
DirFicutty, Term IVs 1/ Rivingtons 

This book contains a continuous narrative, 

‘Vie de Turenne,’ rewritten for beginners, 

exercises in elementary French grammar, notes, 

and vocabularies. 


Price (E. A.), SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES IN 
GODFREY AND SIDDONS’s ‘ SHORTER GEOMETRY,’ 
4/6 net. Cambridge University Press 

Containing a key to the exercises and a few 
notes. 


Pupils’ Class-Book of Geography, THE BRITISH 
IsLEs, by Ed. J. S. Lay, 6d. Macmillan 
A textbook for young children. It is illus- 
trated with maps, and a list of questions is given 
at the end of each chapter. 


Till Eulenspiegel, nach der Bearbeitung von Karl 
Simrock, herausgegeben von M. L. Seebohm ; 
and Leodegar der Hirtenschiiler, eine Schwarz- 
waldgeschichte, von Hermine Villinger, heraus- 
gegeben von C. W. Merryweather, 1/6 each. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
Two volumes in the “ Oxford Junior German 

Series.”’ Questionnaires, exercises, notes, and 

vocabulary are included in each. 


FICTION. 


Bridges (Victor), JETSAM, 6/ 
See p. 115. 


Mills & Boon 


Conyers (Dorothea), OLD AnpDy, 6/ Methuen 


An Irish story. 


De Lisser (Herbert G.), JANE’s CAREER, 6/ 
Methuen 
A picture of the life led by the poorer classes 
in Jamaica, the scene of Jane’s endeavours being 
Kingston. 
Downes (Marion), FLOWER 0’ THE Buss, 3/6 
Ward & Lock 
The “ Flower o’ the Bush ”’ is the name which 
the Australian hero gives to the girl for whose 
love he waits patiently during many years. 


Field (Rupert), THE LovE-LETTERS OF A YOUNG 

PRIEsT, 3/6 Digby & Long 

A collection of letters from a Roman Catholic 
priest to a young lady. 


Floyer (Mrs. A. M.), ENVIRONMENT, 6/ Long 
A story illustrating the influence of environ- 
ment upon character. 


Gilchrist (R. Murray), UNDER COVER OF —_— 6/ 

ng 

A story concerning a noble lord’s mysterious 
death in his dilapidated manor. 


Gould (Nat), A Cast OFF, 6d. Long 
A cheap edition. 


Harrison (Henry Sydnor), CAPTIVATING MARY 
CARSTAIRS, 6/ Constable 
This book, ‘‘ representing the writer’s first 
effort at a long story,” was originally published 
under a pseudonym in 1911. 


London (Jack), JOHN BARLEYCORN, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
A story of the makiag of a drunkard, told 
in the form of an autobiography. 


Lysaght (Sidney Royse), Har MAJEesty’s REBBLS, 

1/ net. Macmillan 

A cheap edition. See notice in Athen., 
March 2, 1907, p. 250. 


Parkes (Kineton), HARDWARE, 6/ Fisher Unwin 
A story recording the gradual rise of Birming- 
ham from obscurity %o its present position. 


Stacpoole (H. de Vere), MoNSIEUR DB ROCHEFORT, 
Hutchinson 
A French historical romance. 


Stevenson (George), JENNY CARTWRIGHT, 6/ Lane 

A study of a North-Country girl-preacher 
whose father had been hanged for killing a game- 
keeper. 


Syrett (Netta), THE JAM QUEBN, 6/ Methuen 

The “Jam Queen” is a_ kind-hearted, 
motherly woman who has made a fortune in the 
manufacture of jam, and takes pleasure in using 
it to extricate other people out of difficulties. 


Westcott (Edward Noyes), Davip Harum, a 


Story of American Life, 1/ net. Pearson 
A cheap edition. 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Church Quarterly Review, Juty, 3/ 
Spottiswoode 
‘Florence Nightingale,’ by Miss Elizabeth 
Wordsworth ; ‘ The Later Poetry of Alice Meynell,’ 
by Mr. A. A. Cock; and ‘John Donne and his 
Theology,’ by Miss E. M. Spearing, are features of 
this month’s issue. 
Forum, Juty, 25c. Mitchell Kennerley 
The articles in this number include ‘ The 
Philosophy of Feminism,’ by Mr. G. B. Foster ; 
‘ Dramatizing the Theatre,’ by Mr. Huntly Carter ; 
and ‘Community Cooking, by Mr. Lewis C. 
Mumford. 
Jewish Review, Jury, 1/6 net. Routledge 
The features of this number include ‘ Modern 
Jewry in Bondage,’ by Mr. Israel Cohen; ‘ Anglo- 
Jewry at the Cross-Roads,’ by Mr. L. G. Montefiore ; 
and ‘Jerusalem and Zionism,’ by Mr. H. C. 
Franklin. 
Journal, Ly, 3/6 net. 
al of Theological Studies, Juty, 3/ tiittond 
Besides reviews there are notes and studies, 
which include ‘ St. Luke and the Pseudepigrapha : 
Two Parallels,’ by the Rev. W. K. L. Clarke, and 
‘The Hermetic Writings,’ by the Rev. J. M. Creed. 
North American Review, JuLy, 1/ net. | 
Heinemann 
Some of the articles are ‘A Perennial Na- 
tional Problem,’ by Speaker Champ Clark; 
‘The Poetry of Alfred Noyes,’ by Mr. PR. &. 
Given; and ‘Home Rule, and After,’ by Mr. 
Frank P. Jones. 
Quarterly Review, Jury, 6/ ? Murray 
Dr. C. H. Turner has an article on ‘The 
Study of Christian Origins in France and.Eng- 
land’; Mr. H. Stuart Jones discusses ‘The 
Mysteries of Mithras’; Prof. W. Emery Barnes 
writes on ‘ The Issues of Kikuyu,’ and Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston considers ‘Modern Forces in German 
Literature.’ 
Royal Astronomical Society, MontHLY NOTICES, 
Vol. LXXIV. No. 8, 2/6 
Society, Burlington House 
Includes ‘ The Fluctuations in the Epochs of 
Sun-spot Maxima and Minima,’ by Mr. J. B. Dale ; 
‘Periodogram Analysis of the Variations of SS 
Cygni,’ by Mr. David Gibb; and ‘ The Nebula H.V. 
25 Ceti,’ by Mrs. Isaac Roberts. 
Society of Comparative Legislation, JOURNAL, 
New Series, Vol. XIV. Part II., 5/ net. Murray 
Among the contributions are ‘The Japanese 
Law of Marriage,’ by Mr. J. E. de Becker; ‘ What 
was Iago’s Crime in Law?’ by Mr. J ulius Hirsch- 
field; and ‘ Graduated Income Taxes,’ by Mr. 
Eric H. Williams. 
St. Nicholas, Juty, 1/ _ Warne 
The contents include ‘The Making of a 
Canoeist,’ by Mr. E. T. Keyser; ‘ Base-Ball, the 
Game and its Players,’ by Mr. Billy Evans; 
‘ The Game I Love,’ by Mr. Francis Ouimet; an 
many illustrated stories for boys and girls. 


JUVENILE. 
Grant), Gray’s Hottow, 6/ 
irene “ Ward & Lock 
A story for children of life in the Australian 
bush. 
Comstock (Harriet T.), THE GIRLII0OD OF ELIzA- 
BETH, a Romance of English History, 3/6 net. 
Harrap 
A story for children, relating the life of 
Queen Elizabeth till the time of her accessions 
There are illustrations and a coloured frontispiece 
from drawings by Miss Harriet R. Richards and 
Mr. Patten Wilson. 


Danish Fairy Tales from Svend Grundtvig, done 
into English by Gustav?Hein, 3/6 net. Harrap 
These fairy-tales include ‘ The Wishing-Box, 
‘The Dumb Queen,’ and ‘ Faithful Svend.’ There 
are black-and-white illustrations and a coloured 
frontispiece. 
Le Feuvre (Amy), HAREBELL’S FRIEND, 2/ R.T.S. 
A cheap edition. 


McKilliam (A. E.), THE Story OF ALFRED THE 

GREAT, 1/6 net. : , Harrap 

A volume in the ‘‘ Heroes of All Time ”’ series, 
with illustrations by Mr. Gilbert James. 


Odell¥(Samuel W.), THE Princess ATHURA, & 
Romance of Iran, 3/6 net. ’ Harrap 
A story of ancient Persia, with illustrations 

by Mr. Gilbert James and Mr. Jay Hambidge. 


Schultz (James Willard), Boy TRAPPERS IN THE 
RockIiEs, 3/6 net. ’ Harrap 
The first half of this book was published by 
Messrs. Houghton Mifflin in 1912 under the title 
‘With the Indians in the Rockies.’ It is here 
revised, and ten new chapters are added. 
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GENERAL. 


Bainbrigge (Marion S.), A WALK IN OTHER 
Wor.Lps witH DANTE, 6/ net. Kegan Paul 
In the Preface the author tells us that “ this 
book is a reply to many requests for simple 
information from those who say ‘ Dante is too 
deep ’ for them.” It is illustrated. 


Bradfield (William), PERSONALITY AND FELLOw- 

sHIP, 3/6 C. H. oe 

This book deals with the historical, theoretical, 

and i aspects of the subject, and is pub- 
lished for the Fernley Lecture Trust. 


Cambridge in South London, tHe Work OF THE 
COLLEGE MIssIons, 1883-1914, edited by N. B. 
Kent, 1/ net. Cambridge, Heffer 

A revised edition of a book published ten 

years ago under the editorship of the Rev. A. 

Amos and Canon W. W. Hough. 


Crittall (E. L.), THe Hovusewire’s Book oF 
SIMPLE CooKERY, 1/ net. St. Catherine Press 
A little book of simple recipes. 


Florence Nightingale to her Nurses, a Selection 
from Miss Nightingale’s Addresses to Proba- 
tioners and Nurses of the Nightingale School 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 1/ net. Macmillan 

This selection has been made from the 
annual letters which Florence Nightingale used 
to send, when able, to St. Thomas’s Hospital 

during the years 1872 to 1900. 


Imperial Institute, BULLETIN, Vol. XII. No. 2, 2/6 
net. Murray 
Includes an article by Mr. W. Small on Coffee 
Cultivation in Uganda, reports of recent investiga- 
tions by the scientific and technical staff, and 
general notices and notes. 


Letters on Love, 1/ net. Gowans & Gray 

These letters, all supposed to be written by 
women, include ‘The Stepmother’s Point of 
View,’ ‘ In Acknowledgment of Roses,’ and ‘ The 
Eternal Mother.’ 


Macdonald (Frederic W.), Some PIcruRES ON MY 
WALLs, 2/ net. C. H. Kelly 
The pictures on which Mr. Macdonald dis- 
courses are two portraits—of his father and grand- 
father—Hollar’s ‘ Ecce Homo,’ Blake’s ‘ Death’s 
Door,’ and Rethel’s ‘ Death the Avenger’ and 
* Death the Friend.’ The book is illustrated with 
reproductions of these. 


Methuen’s Annual, edited by E. V. Lucas, 1/ net. 

Among the contributors are Sir James 
Barrie, Mr. John Galsworthy, F. Anstey, and 
Mr. E. V. Lucas. The volume also contains 
hitherto unprinted letters by Browning, Ruskin, 
and Stevenson. 


Monahan (Michael), Ar ‘rHE SIGN OF THE VAN, 
being the Log of the Papyrus, with other 
Escapades in Life and Letters, $2 net. 

Kennerley 
A collection of miscellaneous essays, sketches, 
and verses. Mr. Monahan writes on ‘ Renan’s 

Letters,’ Tolstoy, Mr. Kipling, the Carlyles, and 

Byron. <A large number of the essays are 

reflective or autobiographical. 


Newman (John Henry, Cardinal), INDEX TO THE 
Works, by Joseph Rickaby, 6/ net. 
Longmans 
The book is intended to be a guide to New- 
man’s thought. His recantations in foot-notes 
and elsewhere are indicated. 


Opdycke (John Baker), News, Abs, AND SALEs, 
the Use of English for Commercial Purposes, 5/6 
net. Macmillan 

An introduction to the organization of a news- 
paper—its circulation, manufacture, editorial 
department, advertisements, sale, &c. The book 
is intended to be used as a textbook to “follow 
some work in English composition along industrial 
and commercial lines.” 


Smith (Alexander), DREAMTHORP, a Book of 
Essays written in the Country, edited, with an 
Introduction, by Hugh Walker, and Notes 
by F. A. Cavenagh, 1/6 Milford 

The text may be had separately, with a 
selection of essays from ‘ Last Leaves,’ in the 

** World’s Classics,” at 1/ net. 


Spaight (J. M.), ArrcRAaFr in War, 6/ net. 
Macmillan 
Portions of the book are republished from The 
Army Review. 


Spence (Lewis), THE Mytus oF THE NORTH AMERI- 

CAN INDIANS, 7/6 net. Harrap 

A general account of the mythologies of the 

Red Indians of North America, illustrated with 

coloured plates from drawings by Mr. James Jack 
and photegraphs. 





Sturgeon (Mary C.), WoMEN OF THE CLASSICS, 

7/6 net. Harrap 

The author retells the story of the heroines 

of Homer, of Greek tragedy, and of Virgil’s 

‘@neid’ from modern translations. The book is 

illustrated with photogravures from modern 
paintings. 

Wayfarer’s Library: THE MistrREss oF BoNa- 
VENTURE, by Harold Bindloss; PILGRIMAGE, 
by C. E. Lawrence; THE VALLEY OF THE 
Kines, by Marmaduke Pickthall; THE 
RAIDERS, by S. R. Crockett; THe CHILDREN 
oF Licut, by Florence Converse; THE Lost 
MAMELUKE, by David M. Beddoe; KINGs IN 
EXILE, by Alphonse Daudet; BAaBoo JABBER- 
JEE, B.A., by F. Anstey; QUEEN ANNE, by 
Herbert Paul; THe CiirF Enpb, by Edward C. 
Booth; THE LORE OF THE WANDERER, an 
Open-Air Anthology, by George Goodchild ; 
and THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT, by J. A. 
Spender, 1/ each. Dent 

Additional volumes in this series. 
Wynn (Walter), THe SECRETS OF SUCCESS IN 
, 1/ net. Williams & Norgate 
A series of addresses by the editor of The 
Young Man on the qualities that bring success 


to a man. 
PAMPHLETS. 


Ballard (Frank), Woy Not EppyYISM ? MISCALLED 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ; and WHY NOT SPIRITISM ? 
ld. each. C. H. Kelly 

Two pamphlets in the “‘ Christian ‘ Why not ? ’ 

Series.” 

Burroughs (E. A.), PROGRESSIVE MEANINGS OF 
SPIRITUAL LIFE, 3d. Oxford, Blackwell 

A sermon preached in Southwark Cathedral, 
and reprinted from The Guardian. 

Egerton (Hakluyt), INSTITUTIONAL RELIGION, 6d. 
net. Longmans 

The author defines his paper as “ primarily 
an attempt to show that institutions are of the 
esse of religion.” 


Plain Words to Confirmation Candidates, by 
Archbishop Temple; Adult Baptism, by Rev. 
Herbert R. Scott, 1d. each. Wells Gardner 

Two pamphlets in the series ‘‘ Plain Papers 
for the People.” 

Report on the Exploration of the Roman Fort at 
Ambleside, 1913, by Prof. Haverfield and R. G. 
Collingwood, with a Preliminary Report of 
Exploration in March and April, 1914, by R. G. 
Collingwood and L. B. Freeston. 

Kendal, Wilson 

_ These reports are reprinted from the T'rans- 

actions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 

quarian and Archeological Society, and are illus- 
trated with photographs and diagrams. 

Salt (Henry S.), THE PRESERVATION OF MOUNTAIN 
ScENERY. 53, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

A protest against the spoliation of mountain 
scenery by landlords, company promoters, and 
others. 

Sydenham of Combe (Lord), THE CHANNEL 
TUNNEL, Military Aspect of the Question. 

A. & E. Walter 
Lord Sydenham’s address was given at a 
meeting convened by the House of Commons 

Channel Tunnel Committee. The speeches of 

the Chairman, Mr. Arthur Fell, and other mem- 

bers of Parliament on this occasion are also 


included. 
SCIENCE. 


Balch (Herbert E), WooxkEey HoLg, irs CAVE AND 
CAVE DWELLERS, 25/ net. Milford 
This monograph records the results of the 
exploration during many years of Wookey Hole, 
near Wells. There are drawings by Mr. John 
Hassall, photographs and diagrams by Mr. J. H. 
Savory, and many other illustrations. Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins contributes the Introduction. 
Cambridge University, Sotar Puysics OBsERVA- 
ToRY, First Annual Report of the Director of 


the Solar Physics Observatory to the Solar | 


Physics Committee, 1913, April 1—1914, March 
31. Cambridge University Press 
This report includes a description of the new 
buildings, and a list of works recently presented to 
the Library. 





Crawford (David L.), A MONOGRAPH OF THE JUMP- | 


ING PLANtT-LICE OR PSYLLIDZ OF THE NEW 
WORLD. Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
One of the Bulletins published by the United 
States National Museum. It is illustrated with 
thirty plates. 
Dickson (L. E.), LINEAR ALGEBRAS, 3/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
One of the “‘ Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics 
and Mathematical Physics,” its purpose being 
“to afford an elementary introduction to the 
general theory of linear algebras, including also 
non-associative algebras.” 


Duchéne (Commandant), FLIGHT WITHOUT FoR- 
MUL, Simple Discussions on the Mechanics of 
the Aeroplane, 7/6 net. Longmans. 

A translation from the French by Mr. John H. 

Ledeboer. 

Fritsch (F. E.) and Salisbury (E. J.), AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF PLANTS, 4/6 net. Bell 

A textbook for Matriculation and first-year 
students. The authors include a chapter on soil 
in relation to plant-life, and give a number of 
simple experiments. The book is illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. 

Jaques (Arthur), CompLex Ions IN AQUEOUS 
SoLuTions, 4/6 net. Longmans 

The writer’s aim is to give some account of 
the more important experimental work in this 
subject. 


Optical Rotatory Power, A GENERAL DISCUSSION, 
7/6 Faraday Society 
This discussion, in which Prof. H. Rupe, 
Prof. Leo Tschugaeff, Mr. T. S. Patterson, and 
many others took part, was held before the Faraday 
Society last March, and is reprinted from its 
Transactions, 
Smith (William C.), THE BusINESS OF FARMING, 
$2 net. Cincinnati, Stewart & Kidd 
Mr. Smith writes from his own experience 
and observation in untechnical language. After 
giving a short account of the history of agriculture, 
he discusses such subjects as the equipments 
necessary for farming, preparation of soil, care of 
machinery, and farm book-keeping. There are 
illustrations from photographs. 
Sommerville (D. M. Y.), THE ELEMENTS OF NoN- 
EvciLipEAN GEOMETRY, 5/ Bell 
This work is an extension and elaboration of 
a course of lectures given at the Colloquium, under 
the auspices of the Edinburgh Mathematical 
Society, last year. 


FINE ARTS. 


Academy Architecture, VoL. XLY., 1914. 
Alex. Koch 
This volume includes reproductions of draw- 
ings hung in the Royal Academy, of the architec- 
tural work of Mr. Basil Champneys, and of old 
English woodcarving. 


Birmingham Archzeological Society: TRANSAC- 
TIONS, EXCURSIONS, AND REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1913, VoL. XXXIX. 

Birmingham, Hudson 

Includes ‘Some Remains of the Bronze Age 

at Mathon,’ by the Rev. J. E. H. Blake; ‘ Edg- 

baston,’ by Mr. P. B. Chatwin: and reports and 

accounts. The volume is fully illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, plans, and a map. 


Cram (Ralph Adams), THE MINISTRY OF ART, 
6/ net. Constable 
A collection of seven lectures, including ‘ The 
Philosophy of the Gothic Restoration’ and ‘ The 
Artist and the World.’ 


Fleming (J. S.), THe TOwN-WALL FORTIFICATIONS 

OF IRELAND, 5/ net. Paisley, Gardner 

Contains drawings by the author with de- 
scriptive and historical notes on each. 


Heywood (Sir Arthur Percival), Beri TOWERS 
AND BELL HANGING, an Appeal to Architects, 
2/ net. Longmans 

The writer urges architects to consider more 
carefully the expert views of bellhangers and 
engineers in the building of bell-towers. Mr. 

Edwin H. Lewis, Mr. E. Alexander Young, and 

others contribute chapters, and there are Ap- 

pendixes. 
MUSIC. 


Bantock (Granville), BALLADE WHICH VILLON 
WROTE, EXPECTING TO BE HANGED, English 
Version by Charles Newton-Robinson, set to 
Music for Chorus of Men’s Voices, 4d. Novello 

Bayley (Clowes), WHEN EVENING CASTS HERB 
SHapows Rownp, arranged as a Trio for Female 
Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 3d. 

: Novello 

Button (H. Elliot), Stix BENEDICTION Hymns, 3d. 

Novello 

Novello’s Octavo Anthems: No. 1039, GLORIOUS: 
IN HEAVEN, Motet for Four Voices, composed 
by T. L. Da Vittoria, edited by Francis Burgess, 
3d4.; No. 1040, THrRouGH THE Day Tuy LOVE 
HAS SPARED Us, Hymn-Anthem for Evensong, 
the Words written by Thomas Kelly (1769- 
1855), the Music composed by John E. West, 
3d.; No. 1044, THE REPROACHES, composed by 
Palestrina, edited by Walter S. Vale, 4d.; and 
No. 1047, May My HEART WITH ARDOUR 
Burn, solo and chorus, composed by A. 
Dvorak, 3d. , 

Novello’s Octavo Choruses: No. 836, YE WHO 
Now sorRROW, Requiem by Brahms, 3d.; No. 
837, ON THIS EarTH, Requiem by Brahms, 6d. 
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Novello’s School Songs : Book 223, Five Two-Part 
Songs (Grade III.), by Various Composers, 8d. 
Includes settings of Blake’s ‘ The Birds,’ by 
Mr. Granville Bantock, and Tennyson’s ‘ To the 
Owl,’ by Mr. Herbert N. Howells. 


Novello’s School Songs : Book 230, Stx UNISON 
Sones, Words by William Blake, the Music by 
Rutland Boughton, 6d. 


Novello’s School Songs: Book 234, Stx UNISON 
Sones (Grade II.), by Various Composers, 6d. 
The songs include Miss M. A. Sinclair’s 
‘Merry Month of May,’ set to music by Mr. 
Robert McLeod, and a setting of Tennyson’s 
‘ Dainty Little Maiden’ by Mr. Percy E. Fletcher. 


Novello’s School Songs: Book 235, A PAGEANT 
OF THE Montus, Words by Christina Rossetti, 
the Music by Colin Taylor, 1/6 


Novello’s School Songs : No. 574, NauGHTY MISTER 
Nosopy, Unison Song, composed by Thomas 
Facer, 2d. 


Oriana (The), No. 81, SHoot, FaAtsE Love, I CARE 
Not, composed by Thomas Morley, from ‘ The 
First Booke of Balletts for Five Voyces,’ Lon- 
don, 1595, edited by Lionel Benson, 3d. 

Novello 

al Compositions for the Organ (NEW SERIES) : 
No. 30, NocrurRNE, composed by Thomas F. 
Dunhill, 1/ net. Novello 


School Band Music: No. 28, MorNING SONG, 
composed by Hector Berlioz, arranged for two 
violins and pianoforte (violoncello part ad lib.) 
by J. W. Slatter, pianoforte, 1/ net; first 
violin, 3d. net; second violin, 3d. net; and 
violoncello, 3d. net. Novello 


West (John E.), Te Deum LAupAMvus, chant 
setting, 14d. Novello 
Wilson (C. Whitaker), For Your DREAMING, Song, 
the Lyric by G. Douglas Furber, 2/ net. 
Novello 
Woodman (R. T.), FALMOUTH, a Poem by W. E. 
Henley, set to music for double chorus, un- 
accompanied or with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, 1/ Novello 


DRAMA. 


Farquhar (George), A DiscouRSE UPON COMEDY}; 
THE RECRUITING OFFICER; AND THE BEAUX’ 
STRATAGEM, edited by Louis A. Strauss, 
“ Belles-Lettres Series.” D. C. Heath 

The book includes a biography of Farquhar, 
Introduction, notes, Bibliography, and Glossary. 


FOREIGN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Frankfurter Biicherfreund, Mitteilungen aus dem 
Antiquariate von Joseph Baer, Jahrgang 12. 
Frankfort, Baer 
An illustrated record of fifteenth-century 
books with references to Hain and Copinger. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Origines Diplomatiques (Les) de la Guerre de 1870- 
1871, Recueil de Documents publié par le 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Tome IX. 

Paris, Ficker 
The documents in this volume cover the period 
May 4th to June Ist, 1866. 


Prestage (Edgar), D. FRANCISCO MANUEL DE 
MELLO, Esboco Biographico. 
Coimbra, Imprensa da Universidade 
Nine chapters concerning the subject, his 
life and work in politics and literature. A long 
appendix of documents, a Bibliography, and four 
illustrations are included. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Spinoza (B. des, OPERA QUOTQUOT REPERTA SUNT, 

recognoverunt J. van Vloten et J. P. N. Land, 

4 vols. The Hague, Nijhoff 
A third edition. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Taciti (P. C.) DraLoGus pe ORATorRIBUS, ed. 
Alfred Gudeman, 14m. Leipsic, Teubner 
A second and enlarged edition, which, says 
the editor, is ‘‘ almost a new book” owing to the 
literature on the subject which has appeared 
since 1894. One hundred and thirty-eight pages 
of Prolegomena are followed by the text, with 
critical notes, commentary, Addenda et Corri- 
genda, Bibliography, and Index. 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 
Dekken (Friedrich), SHeRLOcK HoLMEs, RAFFLEs, 
UND IHRE VORBILDER, ein Beitrag zur Entwick- 


lungsgeschichte und Technik der Kriminal- 
erzihlung, 3m. Heidelberg, Winter 


A treatise on the origin and development of 
the detective-story. 








FICTION. 


Seidel (Willy), DeR SANG DER SAKIJE, 4m. 
Leipsic, Insel-Verlag 
An Oriental fantasy. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Mercure de France, JUILLET 16, lfr. 25 net. 
Paris, 26, Rue de Condé 
Some of the articles are ‘ Adrien Mithouard,’ 
by M. Charles Morice; ‘ Le Vers frangais d’aprés 
la Phonétique expérimentale, by M. André 
Spire; and ‘ Notes d’un Breton en Galles,’ by 
M. Emile Masson. 


Revue de Hongrie, JurtteT 15, 2fr. 50. 
Paris, Hachette 
Features of this number are ‘ La Réforme de 
l’Administration Hongroise, by M. le Baron 
Sigismond Perényi, and ‘ M. Iorga et l’Evéché de 
Hajdudorog,’ by M. Eugéne de Szabo. 


GENERAL. 


Benjamins (Dr. H. D.) and Snelleman (Joh. F.), 
ENCYCLOPZDIE VAN NEDERLANDSCH WEST- 
InNDIz, Part II., 2f. The Hague, Nijhoff 

This part extends from Bactris Minax to Be- 
stuursregeling. 


Hiring (Oskar), DER MARTYRER, eine Geschichte 
aus dem Siebzehnten Jahrhundert, 3m. 
Berlin, Curtius 
Deals with the sorrows and death of Charles I. 
Special research in the literature of the period 
is claimed by the author. 


Jullien-Chatel (P.), UN Ecaec CoMMERCIAL DE LA 
FRANCE AU CANADA, 2fr. Paris, Duval 
The writer urges his countryman to greater 
activity in the introduction of French auto- 
mobiles into Canada. 


FINE ARTS. 


Archiv fiir Kunstgeschichte, herausgegeben von 
Detlev Freiherrn von Hadeln, Hermann Voss, 
und Morton Bernath, II. Jahrgang, Lieferung I., 
36m. yearly. ipsic, Seeman 

The reproductions (No. 81 to No. 100) include 
specimens of Diirer, Rubens, Dosso Dossi, Palma 

Vecchio, and several anonymous masters. 


Déchelette (Joseph), MANUEL D’ARCHEOLOGIE, 
PREHISTORIQUE, CELTIQUE, ET GALLO-ROMAINE : 
II. ARCHEOLOGIE CELTIQUE, OU PROTOHIS- 
TORIQUE, Part III., 15 fr. Paris, Picard 

This part deals with the ‘ Second Age du Fer ; 
ou, Epoque de la Téne.’ 








THE ‘D.N.B.’ 
Edinburgh, July 12, 1914. 

REcENtTLY I had occasion to consult the 
‘D.N.B.’ for three lives of somewhat impor- 
tant men, and looked in vain for a scrap of 
information about any one of them. 

The first was Thomas Meautys or Mewtys, 
Francis Bacon’s secretary, who was knighted 
by Charles I. in 1641. Over and over again 
he appears in Spedding’s ‘ Letters and Life of 
Bacon.’ The Chancellor left him his estate 
of Gorhambury, as well as Verulam House. 
Besides acting as Clerk of the Privy Council 
and Clerk of the Writs and Processes of the 
Star Chamber, he was elected a member of 
Parliament for Cambridge in 1625, 1626, 1628, 
and 1640. It was he who, after Bacon’s 
death, erected the famous ‘Sic Sedebat ”’ 
monument to Bacon in St. Michael's Church 
at St. Albans. 

The second is Hepplewhite, the famous 
furniture-maker, and author of one of the 
best books on the subject. We get plenty 
about Sheraton and Chippendale, but 
nothing about Hepplewhite. 

The third omission that came to my notice 
is that of John Duncan, one of the most 
eminent surgeons that Scotland ever pro- 
duced. On his death he had an obituary 
notice of two columns in The Scotsman. 

G. §. 














SHELLEY’S ‘ODE TO LIBERTY.’ 
130, Victoria Drive, Eastbourne, July 19, 1914. 


I Hope the next editor of Shelley will 
perpetuate Mr. Forman’s punctuation of the 
first two lines of this poem :— 

vik $ 
Toe ighenioe, Mr the parry a &e. 
It is fortunate that the readings of the 
Harvard autograph had not yet been pub- 
lished, otherwise so conservative an editor 
as Mr. Forman would never have allowed 
himself to alter the text, and later editors 
consider the authority of Shelley’s tran- 
script absolute. Yet no one, I think, 
reading the lines with an open mind, can 
doubt that the form given above is that in 
which they were originally composed : later 
on Shelley saw that they might be dove- 
tailed, and in a moment of aberration 
thought it would be an improvement, in 
spite of the violent use of ‘‘ vibrate ”’ in the 
sense of ‘‘ vibrate in response to,” and the 
or destruction of the grand second 
ine. Poets are often bad judges of their 
own compositions and alter them for the 
worse, and when this is the case, the best 
thing we can do is to alter them back again. 
Shelley’s occasional lack of the power of 
self-criticism is further illustrated by his 
collapse at the end of this stanza, where 
suddenly from a poet he becomes a com- 
mercial correspondent :— 
I will record the same. 

Of course he is here suffering from the 
tyranny of the fourth rhyme, against which 
no poet can make sure of defending himself, 
but a little thought might have suggested 
“aim” as a possibility: ‘I will record its 
aim’’ would have sufticed to arrest his 
downward course. 

Six lines higher up is the well-known 
erux :— 

Hovering in verse o’er its accustomed prey. 


Mr. Rossetti’s criticism here seems to be 
entirely just, namely, that “ hovering in 
verse”? cannot be said of the eagle, and 
*‘o’er its accustomed prey ”’ is inapplicable 
to “my soul.” But his own _ proposal, 
‘‘ inverse,’ applied to the eagle, is unintel- 
ligible, and could not even have been sug- 
gested in these days of inverted flying. 
The only possible word seems to me to be 
“* intense ”’ :— 


My soul.... 
Clothed itself sublime and strong, 
As a young eagle soars the morning clouds among, 
Hovering intense o’er its accustomed prey. 


The ‘confusion’ attributed by Dr. 
Chapman to myself and Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son, not to speak of Mr. Rossetti, must be 
shared in an equal degree by himself, for he 
appropriates without acknowledgment the 
reading of the last line of the stanza pro- 
posed by me in The Atheneum of July 4th, 
and between his interpretation and Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson’s the difference is micro- 
scopic. According to Dr. Chapman, Shelley 
appeals to the ‘‘ Spirit of Liberty,’ but that 
spirit is located “in the dim West,’ which 
must mean America ; in Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson’s commentary the appeal is made 
to “the years of revolution already accom- 
plished ‘in the West,’ eternal by virtue of 
their eternal content, achieved revolution, 
fixed’ and unchangeable.” These words 
might be exegetical of the Spirit of Liberty, 
although the actual phrase is not used. 
The similarity in the text is disguised in Dr. 
Chapman’s version by the absence of in- 
verted commas: the only change he has 


made is to begin the words of the appeal at 
“enthroned ”’ instead of at “ impress.” 


J. NETTLESHIP. 
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Literary Gossip. 

Tuk friends of Mr. F. J. H. Jenkinson, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
next October will have completed twenty- 
five years of serviceas University Librarian, 
desire to place a portrait of him in the Uni- 
versity Library, and to present a replica of 
this to Mrs. Jenkinson. The Executive 
Committee formed for this purpose—with 
Mr. A.G. W. Murray of Trinity College as 
Hon. Secretary—have already secured the 
support of a large number of well-known 
members of Cambridge University; and 
they wish to have their plan made as 
widely known as possible, in the belief that 
there are many whom it has been im- 

ible to reach by circulars who would 

glad to have their names associated 
with the portrait. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary. 


Tur Sevpen Society will publish in 
August ‘Select Bills in Eyre, a.p. 1292- 
1333,’ edited by Mr. W. C. Bolland. This 
volume contains 157 bills presented in the 
Eyres of Lincolnshire (14 Edward I.), 
Shropshire (20 Edward I.), Staffordshire 
(21 ward I.), and Derbyshire (4 Ed- 
ward III.) ; and also 18 other bills of similar 
form presented to two Special Commis- 
sions, sitting respectively in the Channel 
Islands in 2 Edward II. to deal with 
various complaints of oppression and 
other wrongs made by the islanders to the 
King, and in Berwick-upon-Tweed in 
7 Edward III. to determine the right to 
lands which had been seized by Robert 
Bruce and granted by him to his sup- 

rters, and of which the King of England 

ad taken possession after the battle of 
Halidon Hill. These bills contain many 
interesting details of life and manners 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The Society are also publishing Vol. VI. 
of the ‘ Year-Books of 4 Edward II. 
(A.D. 1310-11),’ edited by Mr. G. J. 
Turner. This volume contains the reports 
for Michaelmas, Hilary, and Easter terms 
of 4 Edward II. 


In the collection at Burns’s Cottage, 
Alloway, is now exhibited a letter of 
the poet written to Gavin Hamilton, date 
about April 14th, 1786, and another in 
rhyme, addressed to the same person, 
dated May 3rd, 1786. The first has been 
purchased from descendants of Hamilton, 
while the second has been lent by Capt. 
Adair, who is also a descendant. 


Tue next Annual Meeting of the Blake 
Society will be held at the Assembly 
Room, Chichester, on Wednesday, August 
12th. A visit will be made to Blake’s 
Cottage, Felpham, and papers will be 
read by several of the members. The 
Mayor of Brighton hopes to be in the 
chair. Special arrangements have been 
made with the L.B. & S.C.R. Mr. 
Thomas Wright, the Secretary of the 
Society, will be pleased to send par- 
ticulars, and should be addressed at 
Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. 


Tue Circolo Filologico Milanese has 
published * Le Biblioteche Milanesi,’ con- 
taining descriptions of some sixty-five 





public and private libraries in Milan, and 
notes on some thirty-two others of lesser 
importance. A list of periodicals to be 
found in the various libraries is also 
included. The volume is issued in com- 
memoration of the fortieth year of the 
existence of the club. 

THE question of the motto for London 
is still being zealously discussed. A 
number of the popular suggestions are 
frankly preposterous, and seem to indicate 
that we have lost felicity in this matter, 
in comparison with our forefathers, in the 
same way as we have lost felicity through- 
out the field of heraldry. Some of the 
multitude of counsellors propound senti- 
ments such as ‘“‘ Onwards, London,”’ ‘‘ For- 
ward,” “‘ On, London, On.’ It this is to 
havea spatial reference, we would decidedly 
deprecate it. If it refers to duration and 
the advance of mankind, we would de- 
precate it hardly less—on the ground that 
it is not appropriate for the motto of 
London—‘‘a city which hath foun- 
dations’’—to smack of the towing-path, 
or even of the public school, however 
beloved may be the associations with 
which these are surrounded. Moreover, 
the purpose of a motto is to express 
the mind of him who takes it, not of the 
external spectator. This would seem also 
—as a matter of good taste—to rule out 
any devices which savour of boastfulness, 
and to support the opinion of those who 
desire that the motto should be, if not 
definitely religious, yet the utterance of a 
sense of sober responsibility. 

THE London School of Economics and 
Political Science has awarded Hutchinson 
Medals for research to Mr. Charles Kenneth 
Hobson for his thesis on ‘ The Export of 
Capital’; to Mr. William Kennedy for his 
thesis on ‘The Principles embodied in 
the Tax System of England since the 
Restoration’; and to Mr. Edward 
Carnegie Cleveland-Stevens for his thesis 
on ‘ Railway Amalgamations.’ 

THE Prize Fellowship of 1001. offered by 
the Federation of University Women has 
been awarded to Dr. Mary Williams, 
Lecturer in French at King’s College for 
Women, University of London. 

Dr. Williams’s researches are concerned 
with French Arthurian romances and 
their relation to Welsh literature on the 
same subject ; she is at present preparing 
for publication an edition of a French 
Grail romance. 


The Pall Mall Magazine and Nash’s 
Magazine are to be united from the 
September number onwards. under the 
editorship of Mr. Perriton Maxwell (for- 
merly editor of Nash’s) and under the 
title of Nash’s—Pall Mall Magazine. 

Dr. WititaM J. Watson, Rector of the 
Royal High School has been appointed 
successor to Prof. Donald Mackinnon in 
the Chair of Celtic Languages, Literature, 
and Antiquities at Edinburgh University. 
Dr. Watson, who is a graduate of Aber- 
deen University, graduated at Oxford 
in 1891 with first-class honours in Classical 
Moderations and in Litere Humaniores. 
He taught in Kelvinside Academy, Glas- 
gow, for three sessions, and was Rector of 





Inverness Royal Academy from 1894 till 
1909, when elected Rector of the Royal 
High School, Edinburgh. 

Mr. RoosrEvett, who has been on the 
editorial staff of the New York Outlook 
since 1909, has retired from that position, 
as he finds his duties too exacting for 
his health, and wishes again to make his 
influence felt in the political arena. 


Miss Ruopa Broveuton has a new 
novel, entitled ‘ Concerning a Vow,’ coming 
out this month with Messrs. Stanley Paul. 
It is nearly half a century since her first 
book was published, a period during 
which fashion in fiction has altered 
almost as markedly as in clothes. It is 
no small feat to have preserved through 
such a welter of literary chance and 
change that distinctive outlook and in- 
dividual style which won for the veteran 
novelist her earliest readers. 


Two further volumes in the Standard 
Edition of the Works of George Meredith, 
* Evan Harrington ’ and ‘ Sandra Belloni,’ 
will be published by Messrs. Constable 
next Monday. They are also bringing out 
on that date two new volumes in their 
Shilling Series—‘ The Irrational Knot,’ by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, and ‘ The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come,’ by Mr. John Fox, 
jun. 

Messrs. LonemMans announce that in 
succession to ‘‘ The Fairy Book Series, ” 
edited by the late Andrew Lang, and pub- 
lished by them every Christmas season 
for the last twenty-five years, they 
have arranged with Mr. Henry Newbolt, 
the author of ‘ Admirals All,’ to write for 
them a book entitled ‘ The Book of the 
Blue Sea.’ It will be illustrated with 
eight coloured plates and numerous 
drawings in black and white by Norman 
Wilkinson. 

The stories are not fiction, nor yet 
history in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; they are pictures of naval life in 
the days of Nelson, of sea service and 
fights as these appeared at the moment to 
those for whom they were personal adven- 
tures. The point of view adopted is that 
of a boy. 

Messrs. MacmILnan will publish imme- 
diately a second edition of Lieut.-Col. 
P. R. T. Gurdon’s work ‘The Khasis.’ 
The book has been revised and enlarged, 
and while most of the original illustrations 
have been retained, others not before 
printed have been added. 

Mr. Max GoscHEN has in prepara- 
tion a new series of literary guide-books, 
which are designed to combine readable 
qualities with plenty of practical informa- 
tion for the use of tourists. Among the 
volumes already arranged for are ‘ §t. 
Petersburg,’ by Mr. Arthur Ransome ; 
‘Mexico and Central America,’ by Mr. 
C. Reginald Enock; ‘ Hungary,’ by J. 
Szebenyei ; and ‘ Portugal,’ by Mr. 
Douglas Goldring. Mr. Goldring, who is 
the author of a recent book on the Loire, 
will be the general editor of the series. 

Dr. Tuttocn’s golfing novel, ‘Sty- 
mied ! a Story of a Short Summer Sojourn 
at St. Andrews,’ is to be published this 
month. ~ 
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SCIENCE 


—— 


Dynamics. By Horace Lamb. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts volume on Dynamics forms a sequel 
to a treatise on Statics published about a 
year ago, and has a similar scope. 

A logical exposition is certainly a more 
difficult task in the case of Dynamics than 
in that of Statics; but, even so, comparing 
the two volumes, we must confess that the 
present one falls short of the expectation 
aroused by the former. The first chapter 
deals with the elementary kinematical 
notions relating to motion in a straight 
line, and introduces appropriately the 
ideas of length, time, and the derived 
units velocity and acceleration ; but too 
much stress is laid in the text and the 
examples on the notion of acceleration. 
So far the student can see no reason why 
we should not go beyond acceleration, and 
consider the third differential of the 
distance. It is only when he comes to 
Newton’s Laws that this is made clear. 

For the beginner in Dynamics the 
Calculus seems too advanced at this stage 
of his education; but the remedy lies, 
we think, in teaching it early, and not 
in deferring the mechanics. Having enun- 
ciated the dynamical principles, the 
author goes on to applications to a single 
particle in one and two dimensions, con- 
sidering the pendulum, harmonic motion, 
the motion of a projectile, and fields of 
force; and then at an earlier stage than 
usual introduces the use of rotating axes. 
This is as it should be, and motion in a 
curved path naturally comes next. 

The motion of a pair of particles is then 
dealt with, including the case of impact, 
which is treated too briefly. In the 
following chapter the investigation is 
extended to embrace any number of 
particles, and proceeds thence to rigid 
bodies. 

In chap. viii. D’Alembert’s Principle is 
explained, followed by the general motion 
of a body (in two dimensions). 

Chaps. x. and xi., which deal with the 
law of gravitation and with central forces 
seem out of proportion to the rest of the 
book, but the case of dissipative forces is 
treated adequately, and forms an interest- 
ing chapter. The book ends fittingly 
with the investigation of the motion of 
systems possessing two degrees of freedom, 
and introduces the use of Lagrange’s 
Equations, and the ideas of generalized 
co-ordinates and momenta, normal co- 
ordinates, &c., forming a good introduc- 
tion to the general theory. 

There is an appendix which lucidly 
puts in evidence the various stages of 
reasoning that have led to the modern 
statement of fundamental principles in 
dynamics. As in the first volume, there 


is an excellent collection of examples. 

The total impression that the book leaves 
with us is that Prof. Lamb has somewhat 
disregarded the claims of the student for 
whom Mechanics is a tool (the engineer, 
physicist, &c.), in favour of the mathe- 
matical specialist. 





Plague and Pestilence in Literature and 
Art. By Raymond Crawfurd. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d. net.) 


Many books have been written on the 
Plague because the disease has had a 
personal interest from the beginning of 
history, and there have often been periods 
when for years at a time no one could say 
that he would not die of it. Few of the 
books, however, have dealt with the 
subject so pleasantly as this one by Dr. 
Raymond Crawfurd, the honorary secre- 
tary of the newly founded section for the 
study of the history of medicine at the 
Royal Society of Medicine. Dr. Crawfurd 
has many qualifications for the task 
he has undertaken of depicting plague and 
pestilence as occurring in literature and art. 
He isa good classic, a practising physician, 
and a traveller of artistic temperament, 
who has seen and appreciated most of the 
pictures he describes, and he adds to these 
qualities the gift of a critical mind and the 
art of clear writing. 


The book is the direct outcome of the 
FitzPatrick Lectures which he delivered 
in 1912 at the Royal College of Physicians 
in London, and it shows incidentally the 
value of even a small bequest in stimulat- 
ing original work in the bypaths of 
medicine and science. It deals with the 
great epidemics which have occurred from 
classical times to the plague of Marseilles 
in 1720, and it is illustrated with thirty- 
one plates and Sodoma’s masterpiece of 
St. Sebastian. The plates are excellently 
rendered from photographs, and some 
of them—that, for instance, of the Black 
Virgin of Impruneta, whom the Common- 
wealth of Florence has invoked so often 
in various crises, who is seldom or never 
exposed to the gaze of the devout—must 
have been extraordinarily difficult to 
obtain. 

After a short description of earlier 
plagues in Greek and Hebrew literature, 
Dr. Crawfurd devotes some space to the 
Athenian plague of B.c. 427, immortalized 
by Thucydides, who was himself a 
sufferer, and whose account has served 
all subsequent ages as a model for 
descriptions of similar epidemics. Dr. 
Crawfurd uses Jowett’s translation, but 
he has amended it in several important 
points which appeal to the medical 
rather than to the historical reader. 
The result of his inquiry is that the 
plague of Athens was really an epidemic 
of typhus fever, a conclusion which had 
already been drawn by Dr. Murchison. 
The conception of pestilence as a punish- 
ment for sin, and as a direct aet of God, 
held sway until modern times, but Thucy- 
dides frankly accepts contagion from man 
to man as the cause. The pestilence at 
Rome in B.c. 176-5 is next considered in 
the light of the account given by Livy, and 
afterwards the poetical description by 
Lucretius, who follows Thucydides. Dr. 
Crawfurd arrives at the interesting result 
that the poet’s knowledge of Greek was 
insufficient to enable him to understand 
the technical terms of his authority. 
He also believes that the latter books 





of the ‘De Rerum Natura’ fall far 
below the rest of the poem in literary 
merit, and are, perhaps, only rough cast, 
the final polish being omitted owing to the 
premature death of the author in B.c. 55. 
Other pestilences of classical times are then 
passed in review, the most notable bein 
the great Antonine plague, which las 
fifteen years from A.D. 165. Marcus 
Aurelius is said to have died of it, and 
Galen fled before it. 

No definite record of epidemic bubonic 
plague seems to exist before the beginning 
of the third century of our era, although 
Hippocrates was familiar with sporadic 
cases. The great epidemic which lasted 
throughout the latter half of the sixth cen- 
tury, and that of the seventh, are discussed, 
and from this time onward art is definitely 
associated with the disease, first in the 
cult of St. Sebastian, afterwards in that. 
of St. Roch. Dr. Crawfurd traces the 
religious aspects of the subject, and con- 
tributes many interesting facts upon the 
subject of *‘ plague banners.” 





Science Gossip. 


Mr. JoHN JeEuUv, Lecturer on Geology at 
the University of St. Andrews, has been 
appointed Regius Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, 
in the place of Prof. James Geikie. Mr. 
Jehu, who was born in Montgomeryshire in 
1871, has held his St. Andrews appointment 
since 1903. 


EDINBURGH is celebrating during this 
week-end the tercentenary of the invention of 
logarithms by John Napier, Laird of Merchis- 
ton. His great work, ‘ Mirifici Logarith- 
morum Canonis Descriptio,’ was published 
in 1614, with a dedication to Prince Charles, 
afterwards Charles I. An English transla- 
tion was made by Edward Wright, and pub- 
lished in 1616. Henry Briggs, Reader in 
Geometry at Gresham House, London, 
visited Napier twice at Merchiston, and made 
an important contribution to the theory of 
logarithms. 

The celebrations include a meeting in the 
University Students’ Union on Friday, ® 
Sunday memorial service in St. Giles’s, and 
a farewell reception on Monday at the 
rooms of the Royal Society in Edinburgh. 
In the Examination Hall of the University 
there is an exhibition of a calculating 
machine, tide-predicting machine, sundials, 
old theodolites, books, portraits, and relics 
of John Napier. 


Tue July number of Science Progress has 
an entertaining article by Prof. Fraser 
Harris on ‘Coloured Thinking and Allied 
Conditions.’ It would seem that the con- 
stant and definite association of some parti- 
cular colour with letters of the alphabet, 
names of months and days, numbers, 
musical notes, and kinds of pain is common, 
but not very common, and is also, for the 
most part, restricted, if not to people with 
ability beyond the average, yet to educated 
people. It denotes, apparently, some en- 
hancement of the power of visualization, and 
{we suppose it is open to any one who likes to 
do so to use these observations in support of @ 
theory that it is a main function or effect of 
education to enlarge the range of that power. 

Dr. Harris brings out several characteristic 
features of coloured thinking : its persistence 
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and unchangeableness from the earliest 
time that the thinker can remember; the 
extreme definiteness of the colour-impression, 
and its precision in regard to shade or tone ; 
and its arbitrary nature—the colour-associa- 
tions being so hopelessly different in different 
individuals as to make analysis or explana- 
tion impossible. 

It seems clear that childish experiences— 
sometimes very minute ones—originate the 
connexions, but M. Peillaube’s suggestion, 
that these linkings of sounds, or ideas, with 
colours are mediated by some third link 
which has dropped from conscious memory, 
seems to us to have much to recommend it. 








FINE ARTS 


—@— 


Les Mystéres d’ Eleusis. Par Paul Foucart. 
(Paris, Picard, 15fr.) 


In this handsome volume, printed in 
jarge and easy type, so that it is most 
leasant to read, the veteran author, long 
nown for his valuable researches into 
Greek life, has rehandled the great 
subject he treated in essays twenty years 
ago. There has since accrued much 
scattered material in the way of inscrip- 
tions; there has also been much wild 
theorizing among modern students of 
Greek religion. All this M. Foucart has 
embraced in his exhaustive treatment ; 
he has said all that can be said, and he 
has even told us all that in his opinion 
ought not to have been said on his great, 
but very obscure subject. For the ancients 
reserved a conspiracy of silence on these 
ysteries as complete as the silence 
observed by the many thousands of 
Freemasons regarding their secrets. Now- 
adays no one even attempts to fathom 
this mystery, which is, nevertheless, 
largely disseminated. So it was with the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. Hence there is an 
ample field for conjecture and for infer- 
ence from the indirect allusions of many 
authors who knew all about it, but could 
not tell. M. Foucart has covered the 
whole field, but perhaps with too great de- 
tail. The actual facts as ascertained are 
but few, and could be set down in twenty 
pages. The conjectures and guesses are, 
of course, innumerable, but most of them 
mere waste of time. We can here only 
mention some general features of this 
most erudite work. 

In the first place M. Foucart has a 
definite theory regarding the origin of 
this cult, which he refers to a foreign 
source—Egypt—and not to any natural 
ye from primitive Greek superstition. 

e thinks there is evidence enough to 
show the very early contact of Egypt 
with Greece, and that with the early 
settlers from Egypt, who introduced the 
use and cultivation of cereals, came the 
worship of the deity who gave this great 
gift to men. It is likely that the first 
culture of the wild wheat or barley, which 
is still found in the mountains of Southern 
Palestine, was a great epoch in Egypt, 
and naturally associated with the influ- 
ence of the benevolent Isis. Demeter M. 
Foucart holds to be her Greek counterpart. 





This cult, then, came into early Greece al- 
ready matured, and was not a home develop- 
ment from totems and taboos, as many 
modern speculators have imagined. There 
is no other speculation to which the author 
shows such antipathy as that of the folk- 
lorists. His fifth chapter is devoted to 
the refutation of them, and he speaks 
with scant respect of Dr. Frazer, whose 
thick volume he does not think it worth 
while to examine at any length :— 

**Ce sont des digressions sans nombre et 
sans fin; les textes n’y sont pas discutés, 
mais juxtaposés, sans critique, sans souci 
de la date et de l’autorité des témoignages.”’ 
He thinks savage customs from distant 
regions give us no help to explain this cult 
of Demeter, which has the appearance of 
being imported in an advanced condition. 

We may add an argument to those he 
has given in abundance to prove his 
thesis. Savage men are not impressed 
with the order or the beneficence of 
nature. The alternation of day and night, 
of winter and summer, is _ probably 
assumed by them as obvious. It is only 
the disturbances of this order—the earth- 
quake, the hurricane, the sudden accident 
—which strike them, and which they 
ascribe to some unknown agent, some 
spirit which is regarded as mischievous 
or malevolent, and to be appeased by 
gifts or sacrifices. The notion of a benevo- 
lent spirit appears much later: after men 
have come to value the order and regu- 
larity of Nature and attribute this to the 
action of a superior being. If this 
observation be sound, its application to 
the present question is obvious. 

The non-Hellenic features of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries are insisted upon with 
much force, especially the fact that 
fasting was no ordinary practice in Greek 
religion; it was always feasting and 
jollity. So also with the careful instruction 
which seems to have taken place as to what 
each man or woman would meet in the 
next world, and by what formule dangers 
were to be averted: all this has its real 
analogy, not in any other early Greek cult, 
but in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, 
which gave careful pictorial directions 
for the conduct of the dead on the journey 
beyond the tomb. The hierophant in- 
structed those who were initiated in these 
ritual acts and formule, and the strange 
thing to be added is this, that no moral 
training, no efforts towards a better life, 
were demanded of the celebrants. They 
were assured happiness hereafter, not 
because they were better men or women 
than the rest—some courtesans and some 
public slaves were certainly initiated— 
but because they had learnt the secret 
ritual and knew what to say or do in the 
next world. This non-moral attitude 
regarding salvation hereafter still survives 
in not a few of the modern creeds. Ortho- 
doxy is but too often placed above piety, 
and a declaration or rite postponed to 
the very end of life is believed to have 
more influence on the future state than 
years of honest life and work. We need 
not, therefore, decry these Mysteries on 
this account. The student of the survival 


of ceremonies through long ages and across 





wide ranges of space may find in the Purga- 
tory of St. Patrick, celebrated in North- 
West Ireland at least since the year 
1200, a strange echo of this cult. There 
was fasting, there was ceremonial pre- 
paration, and then the entry into a dark 
cave, where the pilgrim saw visions of 
the blest and horrid visions of the damned, 
and was fortified in his terrible night’s 
adventure by the formulz which a priest 
shouted to him through an aperture in 
the wall of the cave. This ritual is still 
going on, and it would perhaps all be now 
surviving had not the vandalism of the 
Protestant bishops of Ussher’s day (1620) 
ravaged the sacred island (on Lough 
Derg) and destroyed both the old chapel 
and thecave. The resemblances, however, 
to the Mysteries in the medizval descrip- 
tions are such as to make it hard to believe 
the coincidences purely accidental. 

There is another feature in the Mysteries 
on which the author lays stress. It is 
the existence of an hereditary priesthood, 
which held the privilege of conducting the 
ceremonies and preserving the secrets of 
the ritual through many centuries. This, 
again, is a striking exception in Greek 
religion, for the absence of a priestly 
caste with privileges superior to those of 
laymen is rightly supposed to have con- 
tributed not a little (negatively) to the 
freedom of the development of Greek 
civilization. But in this case not only 
were the sacred formule to be repeated 
with professional accuracy, but even with 
such a modulation or power of voice as 
required special aptitude and training— 
hence the names of the two privileged 
families, Eumolpide and Kerukes. 

We have here no space to review the 
careful description of the famous procession 
from Athens to Eleusis, which is known 
to us from a picturesque chapter in Hero- 
dotus, when the Spartan exile king asks 
the meaning of the dust and shouting of 
a mystic crowd, which was not of mortal 
men. To-day we can follow the stages of 
the way, and see the tracks of the ancient 
waggons that carried the holy elements. 
But there was also a preliminary ceremony 
of ablutions and baths at Peirzeus, where 
a sea-monster devoured the lower half of 
one of the celebrants. M. Foucart boldly 
calls this xjros a shark, but have we any 
evidence that such creatures frequented 
Greek waters ¢ This accident was before 
the time when the Ptolemies made some 
sort of waterway like the present Suez 
Canal, through which sharks are now said 
to enter the Mediterranean. Of course, 
in its day the misfortune was regarded as 
a portent of evil. 

The special services of each night at 
Eleusis are carefully considered, and in 
relation to the now uncovered site and 
dimensions of the famous temple. The 
introduction of Dionysus on the second 
day bears evidence of being an addition 
to the original rites. But on this and 
fifty other questions which we would 
gladly consider we must refer the reader 
to M. Foucart’s ample discussion. We 
also invite the special attention of folk- 
lorists to this frank_criticism of their views 
and methods. 
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THE FRENCH SPIRIT. 


WE have before us a number of reproduc- 
tions of eighteenth-century French engrav- 
ings and the catalogue de luxe of the 
exhibition of nineteenth-century French 
painting arranged this month at Gros- 
venor House; the former represents the 
quintessence of French art immediately 
before the Revolution, the second its 
first real florescence in modern times. 
Rococo engravings summarize the outlook 
of the Court at Versailles; they are the 
embodiment of the last phase of the old 
régime; they are the insignia of a fatal 
insouciance, and their charm is increased 
for us by this significance. 

These engravings after Watteau, 
Boucher, Fragonard, Baudouin, &c., trans- 
late admirably the spirit of the original 
pictures. Indeed, the substitution of the 
frail paper for the more robust canvas 
adds to their lightness and delicacy, and 
the ornamental borders round the prints— 
often extremely elaborate, and sometimes 
executed by a separate artist—give the 
engravings a decorative character of 
their own. They took their place 
perfectly in the rooms of the period, rooms 
furnished in the Régence or Louis XVI. 
style, which the artists delighted in 
reproducing in their work, and, however 
grivois the subject, or popular the theme, 
all the plates are characterized by an 
exquisite charm and grace. ‘‘ Le joli— 
voila, & ces heures d’histoire légére, le 
signe et la séduction de la France.’ Thus 
the Goncourts, as Mr. Younger reminds us 
in his Introduction, wrote of the art of 
this epoch, and if we examine carefully the 
work of succeeding epochs, we shall find 
the same spirit persisting in a disguised 
form on into modern French art. 

The school of painters represented at 
Grosvenor House, loosely called Impres- 
sionists, acknowledged Ingres and Dela- 
croix as their forerunners, and works 
by these artists are, therefore, properly 
included. Equally appropriate is the 
inclusion of several pieces by Cézanne, 
Gauguin, and Van Gogh, who form the link 
between the Impressionists and the more 
advanced forms of contemporary French 
painting. The Impressionists set out to 
look things squarely in the face, to accept 
no teacher but nature, and no touchstone 
of beauty but their own sensibility. In 
theory they were rigorous realists; in 
practice they struck that mean between 
the sense of the beautiful and the love of 
reality which M. Maurice Denis rightly 
declares the essential characteristic of 
classical art. ‘ Realism ” is a. catchword 
of the critic: in its worst sense—that of 
photographic imitation —it is the fatal 
creed of I’ Académie Julien ; every painter 
French Engravers of the Eighteenth Century. 

With an Introduction by Archibald 

Younger, and 97 Illustrations. (Edinburgh, 

Schulze & Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 


Art Francais: Exposition d’Art décoratif 
contemporain, 1800-1885. Organisée par 
Madame la Comtesse Greffulhe, avec 
lagrément de sa Grace le Duc de West- 
cL.’ & Londres. (Grosvenor House, 
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with a spark of genius knows this sub- 
consciously, and however sineere his 
intellectual desire to paint only realities, 
and to paint them in the most direct 
and unartificial manner, the artist in 
him will always induce him to break 
from his theories and his creed at 
the right moment. Thus, although Im- 
pressionists such as Monet, Renoir, and 
Sisley—with their theories of colour-vibra- 
tion and form dissolved in light—set out 
with a creed of scientific realism, all their 
work, no less than that of Manet, Cézanne, 
and Degas, is fundamentally the expres- 
sion of their individual temperaments, and 
they are subconsciously guided through- 
out by the French tradition of grace. 

Officially they were the leaders against 
academic art, against artificiality, toy 
shepherds and pink goddesses, against 
elegant people in elegant attitudes in 
elegant boudoirs ; in a word, against all 
that is epitomized in French engravings. 
In practice, beneath the democratic ex- 
ternals of their work, and the new 
frankness which shocked so many at 
the time, we divine the old sense of 
beauty and the inheritance of an in- 
veterate characteristic taste. 

What is Renoir but a descendant of 
Fragonard who happened to hear much 
talk of realism and broken colour during 
his student days ? Did he get those pretty 
colours, those blue eyes, those red lips, and 
those rounded forms from Velasquez and 
Goya, the official gods of Manet, or from 
Watteau and Boucher? When he said, 
‘* Si la poitrine de la femme efit été moins 
ronde et moins chaude, peut-étre n’eussé- je 
pas fait de peinture,”’ was he not leaguing 
himself with his eighteenth-century ances- 
tors? Moreover, Monet’s spectroscopic 
convention for light and air, and his 
delicate formule for foliage, are again but 
the logical development of the blue and 
green conventions of Fragonard, and 
the brown and green conventions of 
Hubert Robert. The case of Manet 
is less obvious; but this high priest 
of rigorous vision, of direct painting 
and broad brushing, had in _ reality 
a profound sense of grace and beauty. 
Has any one seen an ugly figure ora 
coarse type, a heavy chin or a_blood- 
shot eye, in a good Manet picture? The 
nude, it is true, in ‘Le Déjeuner sur 
l’Herbe’ is heavy ; but Manet had not yet 
attained to his full powers. If we con- 
sider for a moment Manet’s female por- 
traits, or the delightful little sketch known 
as ‘ Le Soulier Rose,’ or ‘ L’Olympia’ in 
the Louvre, and compare them with 
German or Scandinavian painting in the 
same manner, we see at once how strongly 
Manet was imbued with the French spirit, 
and how the love of le juli persisted in him 
in spite of himself. The same is true of 
Gauguin and Cézanne; the plaintive 
grace of Gauguin’s Tahitians, and the 
simple wistfulness of Cézanne’s peasants— 
such as ‘ Les Buveurs’ and ‘ Les Joueurs 
de Cartes’ in this exhibition—have more 
in common with the Pierrot picture of 
Watteau than with the modern peasant 
paintings of the rest of Europe. Degas, 
who shows us on his dancer the pathetic 





little animal face of the Parisian street- 
girl, insists upon her thin arms and 
strong legs, yet gives her in his pictures 
little ballet skirts of muslin as delicate as 
a butterfly’s wing, and puts flowers into 
her hair, or wraps around her shoulders, 
when she is resting, a scarf of pink or blue. 
Moreover, he limits the size of his pictures, 
knowing that what may become, on a 
small scale, moving and intense, is merely 
ugly and intolerable on a large canvas. 

In their choice of subjects, too, the 
Impressionists would have claimed that 
they had found a new path; they chose 
to paint, they would have said, outdoor 
scenes, figures in motion, still life. But 
did not Debucourt paint and engrave 
‘La Promenade Publique’ in the eigh- 
teenth century ? Did not Boucher paint 
figures in motion, and Fragonard paint 
‘The Swing’? Did not Chardin delight 
in still life as much as Cézanne ? 

Thus as we go round the exhibition at 
Grosvenor House we see a collection of 
admirable and charming pictures, the 
expression of the modern spirit in France ; 
and the reason that this spirit has pro- 
duced so much better results in France 
than in any other country is that the 
French artists have, in fact, never aban- 
doned their traditions, or been false to 
their heritage. 


Both the books before us are well pro- 
duced. The catalogue of the collection 
at Grosvenor House is of the sumptuous 
type which we associate with the French 
‘catalogue de luxe.”’ It is provided with 
an appreciative Introduction by M. 
Jacques Emile Blanche, himself the owner 
of several of the pictures. 


Mr. Younger’s Introduction to his book 
does not pretend to be more than a 
popular outline of the subject, and as such 
is successful. The plates include many 
well-known and beautiful prints. We 
have Beauvarlet’s ‘Le Départ’ and 
‘L’Arrivée du Courrier’ after Boucher, 
and one example—unfortunately not more 
—of Janinet’s delicate art. There are 
engravings by N. de Launay after Frago- 
nard, including the famous ‘ Les Hasards 
heureux de l|’Escarpolette’; and the 
younger De Launay is represented by the 
beautiful plate known as ‘ Les Adieux’ 
after Moreau le jeune from ‘ Le Monu- 
ment du Costume.’ Another favourite 
plate here reproduced is Regnault’s 
engraving of Fragonard’s ‘ Le Baiser & la 
dérobée.’ We have also prints from 
various hands—Helman, Leveau, Ponce, 
Simonet, Massard, and N. de Launay— 
after Baudouin, that artist so beloved of 
engravers. Of interest to Londoners is 
‘Petite Laitiére anglaise,’ by Gauguin 
after Northcote. The plate shows a 
distant view of the clock tower of the 
Horse Guards, Whitehall, and this, as 
Mr. Younger points out, suggests that the 
fair milkmaid was an ancestress of the two 
old ladies who, some years ago, “ per- 
sbnally and successfully ’’ petitioned 
King Edward to confirm the privilege 
granted to their family by Charles Il. to 
keep cows in St. James’s Park for the sale 
of their milk. 
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Mr. Younger appends to the end of 
his work a scoré of reproductions from 
engraved books of the period: we have 
some plates and a title-page from ‘ Les 
Graves’ of Meunier de Querlon (Paris, 
176 )), two illustrations to ‘ Les Aventures 
de Télémaque,’ by Fénelon (Paris, 1785), 
and several from the delightful ‘ Choix de 
Chansons,’ by De la Borde (Paris, 1773). 
The last mentioned includes many charm- 
ing plates designed and engraved by 
Moreau le jeune. 

From the engraver’s point of view the 
reproductions in Mr. Younger’s book are 
unsatisfactory, as the large plates are much 
reduced, and some of the illustrations from 
books are produced on a larger scale than 
the originals. Moreover, as is the case with 
many process reproductions of engraved 
work, tie characteristic qualities are al- 
most entirely lost. The book is, neverthe- 
less, valuable for reference, and will serve 
as a useful introduction to the study of the 
engravings. 








Histoire de VArt dans l’Antiquité. Par 
Georges Perrot et Charles Chipiez.— 
Vol. X. La Gréce Archaique : la Céram- 
ique dAthénes. Par Georges Perrot. 
(Hachette & Cie, 30fr.) 


Tus colossal undertaking, the composition 
of a complete history of ancient art, 
still progresses steadily, and it is impossible 
not to admire the untiring energy with 
which volume after volume has flowed from 
the author’s pen. We learn with regret 
that he has arrived at the end of his 
fruitful and congenial labours. 

The subject of Attic vases is peculiarly 
difficult to deal with in such a systematic 
history ; for it is perhaps, more than 
any other in ancient art, the field of 
the specialist. On the other hand, the 
artistic interest of these vases is so great 
that even those who have not the time or 
opportunity for such detailed study would 
be grateful for a summary of the present 
state of our knowledge, on a somewhat 
~ scale than the books hitherto avail- 
able. 


The main difficulty in writing such a 
summary lies in the fact that the detailed 
history of Attic vase-painting during the 
first half of the fifth century has been 
built up by a series of close and critical 
studies, all including a good deal of con- 
jecture and individual predilection. First, 
there is Klein’s preliminary classification of 
the signed vases, then Hartwig’s attempted 
reconstruction, and innumerable articles 
in learned periodicals upon the various 
masters or classes of vases. Then, above all, 
came Furtwiingler and Reichhold’s great 
work, with its first adequate reproductions 
of the finest vases, and its critical and 
suggestive essays upon them ; and, finally, 
the most modern reconstitution of the 
character of less-known masters, such 
as those made by Mr. Beazley, which 
imply a minute study of the originals them- 
selves, and cannot be criticized or appre- 
ciated without intimate knowledge. Here 





M. Perrot is frankly sceptical ; he thinks 
that for such speculations a basis is 
wanting, and that to make them “ c’est 
vraiment abuser de la conjecture.’ But, 
after all, the whole structure of the criti- 
cism on which his own volume is based 
depends on similar principles less rigor- 
ously applied. Such a question, for in- 
stance, as the painter or painters of the 
vases signed by Euphronius as potter, 
involves endless differences of opinion and 
technical arguments, and even questions of 
individual taste; yet it necessarily finds 
a place in M. Perrot’s book. 

In order to follow the arguments upon 
this and similar matters, it is necessary to 
have trustworthy illustrations, of detail as 
well as of general compositions. Those that 
are here supplied are of various kinds. 
Some are direct photographs from the vases 
themselves ; one of them, giving the details 
of the group of Heracles and Antzeus from 
Euphronius’s vase, is excellent. Some of 
the rest, even when photographed from a 
comparatively flat bowl, that lends itself 
to this method of reproduction, suffer 
from the fact that the camera has not been 
placed opposite the centre of the field. 
This is especially noticeable in the beautiful 
Duris vase (Pl. xi.), with Eos bearing the 
corpse of Memnon; here the circular field 
is reproduced as if elliptical, being 
about 9 cm. in horizontal diameter, and 
8 cm. in vertical, so that the goddess is 
foreshortened and the corpse unduly 
lengthened ; there are awkward distor- 
tions in other cases also, including the well- 
known Theseus and Amphitrite. The 
most adequate among the rest of the 
illustrations are those reproduced by direct 
photographic process from Reichhold’s 
admirable drawings. But a great number 
have been redrawn from these, from 
the originals, or from other sources by 
Mile. Evrard; and this artist is not 
one of that very select number who 
are capable of reproducing the subtle and 
exquisite line-work of the Greek vase- 
painter. Her coloured pictures designed 
to show the general effect of the vases are 
good, and well reproduced, but there is 
hardly one of her drawings which accu- 
rately reproduces the style of the original, 
especially in the face and other delicate 
details. 

In previous volumes of the series 
considerable attention was devoted to 
technical questions, such as the materials, 
processes, and instruments used by the 
artist. In view of the amount of study 
and the divergency of opinions of expert 
writers, M. Perrot’s criticism on these 
matters, as applied to Attic vases, would 
have been very welcome, but he supplies 
only a general discussion of the subjects 
and their treatment. The first portion 
of the book deals with less controversial 
matters, such as the Chalcidian and early 
Attic vases, thus joining on to the treat- 
ment of Ionian and other early fabrics in 
vol. ix. With this tenth volume the 
author completes his survey of archaic art 
in Greece, and is free to turn to the art of 
the finest period, already to some extent 
represented here by the vases of the fifth 
century. 





FINE ART SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION 
OF ETCHINGS. 

THE Fine Art Society, from whom we 
have come to expect an exhibition of 
etchings in the summer months, are this 
year showing the work of twenty-two 
artists. The greater number of the plates 
are by Englishmen, but although these 
include such well-known names as Sir 
Frank Short (who is represented by two 
excellent mezzotints after De Wint), Mr. H. 
Mulready Stone, Mr. Lee Hankey, and Mr. 
H. D. Collison Morley, the English etchers on 
the whole are undoubtedly outclassed by the 
Continental exhibitors. Most of the English- 
men have a tendency to adhere to a range 
of subject already over-exploited by etchers ; 
and although certain plates, such as Mr. 
Herbert Hillier’s Westminster Hall (100), 
show great ability, and others, such as Mr. 
Walcot’s reconstruction of a scene in a 
Roman Atrium (120), a certain imagina- 
tion, the general effect is distinctly un- 
enterprising. We are beginning to tire of 
picturesque corners of old streets in Paris 
such as Mr. Raymond Jones gives us, 
and of the Whistlerian vignettes which 
represent Mr. Mulready Stone. 

There is far greater vitality and in- 
dividuality in the work of the Continental 
etchers. The Dutch etcher Heer J. Poorte- 
naar (who always gets interesting arrange- 
ments of tone) shows a clever plate entitled 
Westminster Bridge (140), where the white 
spot of the lowered electric street lamp is 
used with skilful decorative effect. Herr M. 
Bauer again exhibits a number of his 
Oriental subjects. His Queen of Sheba (52), 
where the composition is more crowded 
than in the large plates ‘Festival on the 
Ganges’ and ‘ Ganges’ which he showed last 
year, is no less successful on that account. 
His fertile imagination and his skill in 
suggesting moving details—such as_ the 
little birds and animals which the Queen’s 
retinue are bringing to King Solomon— 
delight us as much as ever. Herr Bauer 
shows several smaller subjects, but he is 
always at his best in his most ambitious 
efforts, and the small plates are less at- 
tractive. 

Anders Zorn is represented by a dozen 
admirable etchings. Always brilliant, the 
Swedish etcher is at his best in such plates 
as Oxenstierna (163), Frida (166), and 
Shallow (165), where the plein air effect on 
nudes is suggested in a most successful 
manner. Excellent, too, in their way are 
the portraits of the Crown Princess of 
Sweden (170) and M. Auguste Rodin (168). 
In the first the artist conveys the charm of 
elegance and race, and this without com- 
promising his virile art, or any shadow 
of “prettiness”’ in the technique; in the 
second he depicts the sculptor in a genial 
mood, as far removed from the ‘* dreaming 
Titan” pose which “artistic’’ photo- 
graphers credit him with as from_ the 
commonplace portrait by Jacques Emile 
Blanche. Finally, there are some plates 
by the late Alphonse Legros, distinguished 
by those eager of delicate drawing and 
a certain deep wistfulness which have won 
Legros his place among the great artists. 


In another room are water-colours of 
Egypt and its Temples by Mr. Beaton 
Fletcher, which have a topographical in- 
terest, and flower paintings by Miss Jessie 
Algie. 

R. H. A. W. 
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THE DORE GALLERIES. 


SwiITzERLAND, it has been said, is un- 
paintable, and although Segantini partially 
dispelled this dictum, the difficulty of sug- 
gesting on paper or canvas the vast size and 
weight of Swiss mountains is so great as to 
be fairly termed insurmountable. Mr. G. 
Flemwell’s water-colours at the Doré Gal- 
leries ‘ From Europe’s Playground’ are not 
very ambitious. They are mainly sketches 
of Lausanne and its environs, but although 
they possess no great artistic merit, they 
will have an attraction for lovers of glaciers 
and the enchanting flora of Switzerland. 

R. H. A. W. 








THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


THERE is something extremely disappoint- 
ing about Mr. José Weiss’s exhibition at the 
Grafton Galleries. The artist shows eighty- 
four landscapes in oil, and their cumulative 
effect is one of singular monotony. This is 
unfortunate, because Mr. Weiss is an 
artist of considerable accomplishment, and 
the general level of his achievement is un- 
deniably high. Many of the canvases are 
excellent, and hardly anywhere in the ex- 
hibition is a picture which offends. The 
artist has taken for his models the land- 
scape painters of the Barbizon School, and 
he has reproduced all the external character- 
istics of their work. What is lacking in his 
pictures is the personal note: his vision is 
in no sense individual, and is often quite 
commonplace. Thus it comes that, although 
the composition in his landscapes is un- 
impeachable, the colour and surface agree- 
able, and the massing of dark shapes against 
a luminous sky forceful without being dra- 
matic, they almost invariably fail to convey 
an emotional impression of any intensity. 
We feel that landscape painting with Mr. 
Weiss is a craft, not a means of expression ; 
his pictures are born from his brain, not 
from his sensibilities. This impression is 
increased by the fact that the artist uses 
almost the same colour-scheme in all eighty- 
four pictures, and applies to all the same 
warm varnish, so that the unity of effect 
produced makes his paintings look shop- 
made. Individually, however, many of 
these pictures would look distinguished in a 
mixed exhibition ; their broad brushing and 
harmonious ensemble would be welcome 
in a gathering of pictures showing less 
restraint or less decision. In many dining- 
rooms also Mr. Weiss’s work would take 
its place perfectly, and if it would not 
enthral, it would never annoy its possessor. 
In this exhibition, however, the paintings, 
by their too strong family likeness, mutually 
destroy one another. Among the best are 
Stormy Weather (29), July Morning (54), and 
several vigorous and attractive sketches, 
such as Flood Time (21). R. H. A. W. 








BOSWELL’S HOUSE IN GREAT 


QUEEN STREET. 
Chiswick Press, July 21, 1914. 


THE paragraph under ‘ Fine Art Gossip ’ in 
last week’s issue suggests to me that a note 
respecting some other domestic houses of 
® contemporary date may interest your 
readers. In Tooks Court, facing the Chis- 
wick Press, there is a group of three houses, 
Nos. 13, 14, and 15, generally acknowledged 
to be of the Inigo Jones style, with brick 
pilasters and a cornice—but the latter is 
missing from No. 13. These houses, perhaps, 
are not of so decorative a character as those in 
Great Queen Street, but the date—1746—cast 








on a leaden cistern. in the basement of 
No. 14 (which is in our possession as a ware- 
house), probably indicates the date of erec- 
tion. We have overflowed into No. 15, and 
it may also be of interest to say that the 
records and publications of the London 
Topographical Society appropriately find a 
home here. There is yet another house, 
No. 11, apparently of the same period, just 
round the corner in this same thoroughfare, 
which is of a better design, and in a fair 
state of preservation, the brick pilasters 
being fluted, and the capitals more orna- 
mented. This particular house, alas! is soon 
to be demolished to make room for a further 
extension of the Patent Office. 

Old readers of this journal will recollect 
that the former printing and editorial offices 
of The Atheneum and Notes and Queries 
were adjoining the Chiswick Press, and on 
the opposite side of the court to the houses 
to which I now refer. 

One other note, if you will permit me, is 
that Tooks Court is the Cooks Court which 
was the home of Mr. Snagsby in ‘ Bleak 
House.’ Charles Dickens mentions in 
chap. x. that Cooks Court, Cursitor Street, 
was.on the eastern borders of Chancery Lane. 
In my own recollection Tooks Court was 
largely inhabited by law stationers of the 
Snagsby type, many of whom lived over 
their respective offices, so that one could 
quite easily reconstruct the character so 
admirably portrayed by Dickens when he 
wrote that work in the middle of last 
century. Cuas. T. JACOBI. 








THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
ConGREss AT CANTERBURY. 
II. 


THE proceedings of the British Archxo- 
logical Association at Canterbury were con- 
tinued on Wednesday, the 15th inst, when a 
party numbering about one hundred, in- 
cluding many members of the Kent Archo- 
logical Society, journeyed in motor-cars to 
Richborough and Sandwich. The first stop- 
ping-place was the interesting church of 
St. Nicholas, Ash, which was described by 
Mr. R. H. Goodsall. It consists of a nave 
with north aisle, a central tower with 
transepts, and a chancel with side chapel. 
Mr. Goodsall explained that little was left 
of the ancient Norman church. The oldest 
portion was at the north-west angle, where 
the old tower stood. Caen stone had been 
used in its construction, indicating an early 
date—probably from 1160 to 1180—and 
the walling of the north transept was of 
that period. The remainder of the church 
was of the thirteenth century. The slight 
inclination of the chancel to the south was 
noticed. The present tower was built in 
the fifteenth century. The monuments are 
of great interest, the most ancient being 
that of a cross-legged knight under an arch 
between the choir and the north, or Molland, 
Chapel. It is supposed to be Sir John de 
Goshall, and of fourteenth-century date. 
There are alabaster figures of a knight and 
lady, generally supposed to be those of 
John Septvans and his wife. Other features 
of the church were described, and several 
masons’ marks noted. 

The party next visited Richborough 
Castle, the Roman Rutupiew, which was ably 
described by Lord Northbourne. The mas- 
sive walls were inspected, and the excava- 
tions that have lately been in progress 
under the direction of the Board of 
Works. Various suggestions were made 
with regard to the object of the mass of 





concrete in the centre of the castle area, 
which has for a long time been a puzzle 
to antiquaries. 

At Sandwich the party divided, one 
section visiting the old houses of the town, 
the other examining the three churches 
—St. Peter’s, St. Clement’s, and St. Mary’s. 
The first of the ancient houses visited was 
“the Old House” in Strand Street, now 
the residence of Mr. W. F. Macmeikan. It 
has been beautifully restored and suitably 
furnished by the present owner. It has 
overhanging stories, carved corner brackets, 
and latticed casements, and was in existence 
in 1534, when Sir Edward Ringeley, a dis- 
tinguished warrior and Seneschal of Calais, 
held it. Queen Elizabeth stayed there; 
and the visitors admired greatly the fine 
Tudor mantelpieces, the panelling, and the 
elaborate plaster ceilings. Mr. and Mrs. 
Maecmeikan welcomed the members, and 
explained to them the house and its treasures. 
Manwood Court was next visited, and its 
history and contents were described by Mr. 
R. G. Raggett, who has recently restored 
the house, which was formerly a grammar 
school. The churches of Sandwich were 
described by the Rev. B. W. Day, who also 
conducted the party to the ancient Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew, and pointed out the 
architectural features of its twelfth-century 
church. 

Thursday, the 16th, was devoted to 
Hythe. The first stopping-place was the 
Church of SS. Mary and Ethelburga, Lym- 
inge, which was described by the Rev. C. FE. 
Woodruff. He said that the visitors were 
standing very near the cradle of English 
Christianity. Ethelbert, the first Christian 
king of Kent, had a country seat with a park, 
or chase, at Lyminge, which had been a 
Roman settlement, and it was not unlikely 
that he was able to adapt to his use a house 
built during the Roman occupation. Sixty 
years ago Canon Jenkins caused excava- 
tions to be made in the churchyard, which 
revealed the foundations of an extensive 
Roman building. He uncovered the ruins 
of a large aisled basilica having a triple apse 
at itseastern extremity. This Canon Jenkins 
believed to be the church founded by Ethel- 
burga, the daughter of Ethelbert and widow 
of Edwin, King of Northumbria, who, as 
Bede relates, in 633 retired to Lyminge, 
where she founded a religious house and 
built a church. A more careful examination 
of the evidence revealed by the excavations, 
however, showed that Queen Ethelburga’s 
church was built upon Roman foundations, 
of which it occupied only a very small part. 
Its ground plan showed that the Saxon 
church was less than 50 ft. in length—that 
it had a somewhat broad nave, separated 
from a presbytery by a triple arcade, and 
a sacrarium, terminated by an eastern apse. 
It also had flanking porticus, or chapels, on 
either side of the nave. Here the queen was 
buried in 647. The foundation of the 
religious house was a double one, for monks 
and nuns; the latter, in 804, were removed 
to Canterbury, but the monks stayed on, for 
150 years more, and were then transferred 
to Christ Church, Canterbury. The present 
church was founded by Archbishop 
Lanfranc. Much work was added in the 
fifteenth century. After describing the in- 
ternal fittings of the church and the recent 
restorations, Mr. Woodruff expressed regret 
—-shared by the antiquaries present—that 
the walls had been stripped inside and out 
of their plastering, and left in a state of 
Roughness which in medizval times would 
have been considered absolutely barbarous. 

Saltwood Castle, which was next visited, 
was described by Canon Galpin. The Manor 
of Saltwood was granted to the monks of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, in Saxon times, 
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and the close connexion with the see con- 
tinued till Cranmer’s day. It became an 
honour, and was held under the Archbishops 
by different knights. The great keep or 
gatehouse, which is the only habitable 

ortion of the castle, was begun by Henry de 

ssex in the time of Henry II., but the tall 
towers and main part of the building were 
erected by heliiibes Courtenay. The castle 
was admired so much by Henry VIII. that 
Cranmer was obli to relinquish it to 
him. A short visit was paid to Saltwood 
Church. 

The very interesting church of Hythe, 
which contains some of the finest Early 
English work in the kingdom, was examined 
under the direction of the Rev. H. D. Dale. 

Lympne Castle, formerly known as the 
Archdeacon’s House, which was a manor 
house belonging to the Archdeacons of 
Canterbury, was then visited. It was for 
many years a farmhouse, but Mr. Francis J. 
Tennant has recently acquired and beauti- 
fully restored it. Close to the house stands 
the church, which was inspected, as were 
also the ruins in the valley of the Roman 
castrum, Portus Lemanis, commonly called 
Studfall Castle. 

Friday, the 17th, was devoted to the 
city and the Cathedral. The latter was very 
ably described by Mr. Woodruff, Col. Hegan, 
and the Dean. In the early afternoon the 
precincts were inspected, the cloisters and 
the library; and after tea at the Deanery 
the members visited the ancient Town Hall 
and church at Fordwich, the Hospital of 
St. John, the remains of the Dominican and 
Franciscan houses, St. Mildred’s Church, 
and the Castle. In the evening a paper on 
the Ancient Roads of Kent was read by 
Sir Charles Warren; and the President 
expressed to Lord Northbourne, the Dean, 
and the local officials of the Congress the 
very cordial thanks of the Association for 
all the hospitality the members had received, 
and for the valuable information that had 
been imparted to them. 

On Saturday morning many of the visitors 
were obliged to leave, but those who remained 
visited Chartham Church and the Hospital 
and church at Harbledown and Chilham 
Castle. The Congress of 1914 was in every 
way most successful, and those who attended 
it will retain many happy recollections of 
Kent and Canterbury. 





OBITUARY. 
WE regret to notice the death of M. 
Georges Perrot, the well-known French 


archeologist. He was born at Villeneuve- 
Saint-Georges in 1832. In 1861, after a 
period of teaching in secondary schools, he 
travelled in Asia Minor, and published the 
results of his investigations in ‘ Exploration 
Archéologique de la Galatie et de la Bithynie ’ 
(1862). Im 1872 he was appointed “ Maitre 
de Conférences ” at the Ecole Normale, and 
became in 1875 Professor of Archeology at 
the Sorbonne. In 1888 he was placed at 
the head of the Ecole Normale, a post which 
he resigned in 1904, when he was elected 
“* Secrétaire Perpétuel’’ of the Académie 
des Inscriptions. Among his works the 
most noteworthy are ‘Essai sur le Droit 
Public et Privé de la République Athéni- 
enne’ (1867), ‘Les Précurseurs de Démos- 
théne ’ (1873), ‘ Inscriptions d’Asie Mineure 
et de Syrie’ (1877), and, above all, the 
‘Histoire de JTArt dans_ | Antiquité, 
in which he collaborated with Charles 
Chipiez. 
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The Future of Musicians: a Plea for 
Organization. By Emil Krall. (Bell 
& Sons, 1s. net.) 


In this little work the author makes out a 
good case for the organization of the musical 
profession in the same way as others. 
His scheme is ambitious and far-reaching, 
and will probably meet with a diversity 
of criticisms, but his diagnosis of the ills 
which trouble the profession, based upon 
practical experiences both as executant 
and teacher, are worth considering, even 
among those who are not prepared to 
follow all his proposals. 

Mr. Krall sets himself to analyze the 
economic position of professional musi- 
cians in the general struggle for existence, 
and finds that, despite all recent improve- 
ments or attempted reforms, they suffer 
from an undue dependence and helpless- 
ness in all business matters. Music has 
become a valuable commercial asset—as 
lucrative a field for speculation as any 
of the “ necessaries’ of life. Much has 
been done for music by such speculation ; 
but the tyranny of commercialism has 
now become acute, and the control of 
the profession is passing out of the hands 
of musicians themselves. Large sums 
are spent by the artists, and even 
larger sums provided by patrons, to keep 
the concert platform going, and it has 
become a sort of showroom for the general 
warehouse of musical goods, where talent 
is classified, labelled, bought and sold, 
advertised, and taken on commission, 
like any other commercial product. What- 
ever may be the result to those engaged 
in the commercial side of the business, 
Mr. Krall regards4t as generally admitted 
in the profession that a large proportion 
of the money thus spent by artists and 
patrons has been spent without material 
benefit to musicians. The platform grows 
more overcrowded daily: new entrants 
—professional, semi-professional, purely 
amateur—are flocking on to it, and the 
profession itself is helpless. 

One root of these evils the author finds 
in the excessive individualism of musi- 
cians, who are lacking in esprit de corps : 
conscious of themselves as individual 
artists or as groups, but not as a class. 
Nothing but a widespread organization will 
make possible concentration in endeavour 
towards a definite, common goal. 

The scheme of organization here pro- 
posed would embrace composers and con- 
ductors together with the executants who 
make up the professional section ; whilst 
the non-professional section would em- 
brace patrons and other music-lovers, as 
well as the amateur executant. The 
union of the musical profession, Mr. Krall 
contends, would fulfil many practical pur- 
poses, such as those of a general concert 
agency, information bureau, legal ad- 
visory, &c., but, above all, it would lay 
the foundation for great reforms in the 
conditions of musicians themselves. 





PRODUCTION OF ‘FRANCESCA DA 
RIMINI’ AT COVENT GARDEN. 


In Sefior Riccardo Zandonai’s new 
opera produced at Covent Garden on the 
16th inst. there is a marked advance on 
‘Conchita,’ of which the libretto was 
more of a hindrance than a help. The 
story of the loves of Francesca and Paolo 
has tempted many composers, though up 
to the present time not one has achieved 
signal success. For this latest venture a 
libretto based on Signor L’ Annunzio’s 
powerful tragedy ‘Francesca da Rimini’ 
was prepared by Tito Ricordi, which, from 
an operatic point of view, is in many 
ways satisfactory. 

The opening scene of the first act strikes 
the right note: even from the light con- 
versation between Francesca’s maidens 
and the Jester we feel that the forthcoming 
marriage between the two houses of the 
Polentani and Malatesti will end in mis- 
fortune. During the rest of the act the 
singing of the maidens is remarkable for 
its delicacy and quaintness, the latter 
quality being enhanced by the three 
musicians on the stage, one of whom 
plays on a lute. When Paolo is seen, 
the flowing melody associated with the 
lovers is heard in the orchestra; and 
phrases from it occur frequently during 
the last two acts. 

The Battle Scene, which occupies the 
whole of the second act, is disappointing. 
A scene of this kind can be described in 
words or represented in a picture with 
telling effect ; it is, however, a dangerous 
one for musical treatment. Beethoven 
tried it in his ‘ Wellingtons Sieg, oder die 
Schlacht bei Vittoria,’ but it did not add 
to his reputation. There are some moments 
of comparative repose, of which the 
composer certainly takes advantage, but 
they do not materially affect the general 
impression, namely, that the action is 
unnecessarily delayed. Fortunately, there 
was something for the eye—the scene 
on the leads of the tower, the exciting 
movement of the Guelf soldiers, and the 
crossbows, cranks, pulleys, and other 
arms and engines, gave, indeed, a striking 
picture of war during the Middle Ages. 

The third act affords a_ pleasing 
contrast, namely, the fresh folk-like 
dancing-song of the maidens. In the con- 
cluding scene the Largo ‘* Paolo, date mi 
pace,”’ sung by Francesca, is full of genuine 
emotion, which is the more impressive in 
that it is unusually simple. Modern com- 
posers are somewhat inclined to express 
feeling in too intense a manner, and then 
the effect produced is often in inverse ratio 
to the means employed. It is just 
unlaboured music of this kind which 
makes us believe that the composer may 
yet write something still more convincing ; 
for, it must be admitted that, though 
often excellent, the music of this opera 
is not all homogeneous. 

In the last act, the two parts might 
be fused into one. The scenes between 
Francesca and Malatestino, and between 
the latter and Giovanni, could be con- 
siderably reduced, or perhaps even 


omitted. The action in those scenes, in 
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which the musical interest is not of the 
strongest, seems delayed just where it 
ought to be most rapid. In the original 
play they may be effective; moreover, the 
situation is there intensified by another 
short scene before the final catastrophe. 

The composer makes use of represen- 
tative themes, and to a large extent evolves 
the orchestral music from them. Working 
on Wagner lines easily tends to formality, 
and at times the music of this opera 
sounds made rather than inspired. Teens 
its best pages we are inclined to believe 
that ina freer style the composer would be 
more successful. His chromatic chords, 
often excellent, are modern, but he well 
knows the value of contrast: purely 
diatonic harmony occurs frequently. Then 
at times there are rests in the orchestra, or 
the voice or voices are slenderly supported, 
sometimes by a long sustained chord. 

The performance, under the direction of 
Signor Panizza, was very fine. Madame 
Edvina, in her impersonation of Francesca, 
displayed subtlety in gesture and facial 
expression. Her singing was very good, 
although her voice was not at its best. 
Praise, too, must be given to Signor 
Martinelli and Signor Francesco Cigada, 
the Paolo and Giovanni respectively. 








Musical Gossip. 


Verpis ‘Falstaff’ was produced at 
Milan in 1893, and given at Covent Garden 
in the following year, but it was not heard 
again there until last Tuesday. In the 
interim, however, two very good perform- 
ances of the work were given by the pupils 
of the Royal College of Music under the 
direction of Sir Charles Stanford. Why 
such a delightful opera should have been so 
long neglected is a mystery, and also why 
it has been put off until nearly the end of 
the season. Verdi fitted the tone to the 
word in a remarkable manner; it would, 
indeed, be difficult to imagine anything 
more natural, more spontaneous. The ease 
with which the music may be listened to 
probably prevents many from perceiving 
the skill in it. The public, and not a few 
lovers of music, are apt to think that music 
which is easy to understand is of less 
importance than that which requires serious 
study before it can be appreciated. It is 
so in some cases, but even then the complex 
is not great merely because it is complex. 

The performance on Tuesday was excel- 
lent. Signor Scotti as Falstaff sang and 
acted with point and humour. Mrs. 
Ford was cleverly impersonated by Miss 
Claudia Muzio, and Dame Quickly by Mme. 
Kirkby Lunn, but all the artists entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the comedy. 


Mr. Donatp Francis Tovey has been 
appointed to the Reid Professorship of Music 
at Edinburgh University, rendered vacant by 
the retirement of Dr. Niecks. Mr. Tovey 
was born in 1875 at Eton where his father 
was an assistant classical master. His 
Opus 31, a three-act opera, ‘The Bride of 
Dionysus,’ is at present in process of revision 
for production in Germany next year. 
Op. 32 is a symphony, produced at Aix- 
la-Chapelle last December. In October he 
is conducting a course of University 
Extension lectures at Bradford. He has 


contributed forty signed articles on musical 
subjects to the eleventh edition of ‘ The 
Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 





MM. MessaGER AND Brovussan having 
resigned the directorship of the Paris Opéra, 
M. Jacques Rouché, who has been appointed 
their successor, will enter upon his duties 
on September Ist. During their term of 
office MM. Messager and Broussan gave 
the first performance in Paris of ‘ Goétter- 
daémmerung,’ Strauss’s ‘ Salome,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ 
and M. Henri Février’s ‘ Monna Vanna,’ and 
also revived Rameau’s ‘ Hippolyte et 
Aricie.’ 

Dur1ne@ the forthcoming season of Prome- 
nade Concerts at Queen’s Hall the Mondays 
will, as in former years, be devoted to 
Wagner. All Beethoven’s Symphonies 
(except the choral section of the Ninth) 
and all his Overtures will be given, also the 
four Brahms Symphonies. Of standard 
works may be noted: Violin Concertos by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Max 
Bruch, Glazounov, Sir Edward Elgar, and 
Tschaikowsky ; and Pianoforte Concertos by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Dohnaényi, Schumann, 
Arensky, Liszt, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Mac 
Dowell, and Saint-Saéns. The novelties, 


British and foreign, have already been 
mentioned. 
THE death is announced of Madame 


Léonard, widow of the Belgian violinist. 
Her maiden name was Antonia Sitchez di 
Mendi, and she was the niece of Manuel 
Garcia and of his sisters, Madame Malibran 
and Madame Pauline Viardot. Madame 
Léonard was a talented singer. 


Tue death is also announced of Madame 
Alice Charbonnet de Dorson, who was a 
gifted pianist, and appeared under the name 
Alice Kellermann. She founded the Con- 
servatory of Music at Sydney. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mow. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tues. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 


DRAMA 
— > 
The Works of Stanley Houghton. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Harold Brig- 
house. 3 vols. (Constable & Co., 11. 5s.) 


Srantey HoventTon in this fine edition 
of his work has received something 
more than justice at the hands of his 
friend Mr. Brighouse and his publishers. 
The latter, by placing before the public 
a definitive edition of his writings within 
six months of his death, hope to revive and 
establish what they fear is a reputation 
already on the wane. It is, of course, 
greatly to the author’s credit that what is, 
in our opinion, the best of his dramatic 
works— The Younger Generation ’—held 
its own on the stage at the beginning of 
a century which will be marked by its re- 
adjustment of the relative positions of 
parents and their children: a readjust- 
ment in which by his play he may be said 
to have taken a share. But this fact of 
his dealing more particularly with con- 
temporary changes, characteristic of most 
of Houghton’s plays, carries with it the 
partial limitation of its utility to the 
transitional period. His friend Mr. Brig- 
house is not alone in finding in his 
work technical qualities which should 
make it worth studying when its 
‘“ notions ’’ have fallen out of date. 

It is a question whether his practice of 
putting on to paper stage directions—an 
amplification, in his case, of methods 
generally adopted by the modern school 
of dramatists—which were formerly con- 











sidered more within the province of the 
old-fashioned stage manager,- who gave 
vocal utterance to them, has not received 
more than its proper commendation. In 
many of his directions we find the use of 
quite unnecessary words — words having 
the air of being precise, though they do 
not add to precision. In his collected 
works the recurrence of attention-catching 
phrases not only fails in its purpose, but 
also appears inartistic. It was, perhaps, 
unfortunate from the point of view of his 
further work that ‘ Hindle Wakes ’ was so 
belauded. That play reflected to the full 
the author’s acute observation of the trend 
of the times, but, in spite of the search- 
ings for hidden meaning indulged in by the 
“knowing ones,” we doubt whether it 
was really anything more than a reflection. 
His keen insight, because it was never 
great foresight, will the more rapidly rank 
itself with the commonplace. ‘ Phipps,’ 
a small one-act play which dates as little 
as ‘The Admirable Crichton,’ is likely, in 
our opinion, to see the most persistent 
revival. 

We cannot but view it as unfortunate 
for the purpose of his publishers that a 
stricter selection has not been made. 
‘The Perfect Cure,’ even with Hawtrey 
well suited in the principal part, only ran 
for four nights, and now when revived 
by touring companies for a week cannot 
be said to add to its author’s reputation; 
and Houghton deserved better of his friend 
than the perpetuation of such a fragment 
as that of his projected long novel, with 
its all-embracing title of ‘ Life.’ Nor is 
this the only bit of his work which carries 
the appearance of having been forced into 
publication, by some indiscreet urgency of 
the living, from a dead hand. 

When Houghton left what was particu- 
larly his own province—the placing of 
contemporary phases of life before the 
public—he became but a poor imitator of 
greater genius. An outstanding example 
of this is ‘ Fancy Free,’ which by no means 
flattered Oscar Wilde. 

Of what might have been his future 
it is difficult to speak; but we may well 
imagine that life would have taught a 
man so serious of purpose the need to 
curb his impetuosity not only in getting. 
on to paper the passing thought, but in 
giving that thought the immediate and 
enduring form of print. Time would 
probably have modified his too crude 
delineation of middle-classness—a crudity 
almost priggish in its recurring reproduc- 
tion of what are, after all, very superficial 
tricks of action necessary to be viewed 
in conjunction with more fundamental 
characteristics if truth is to be served. 

Each set of these handsome volumes, 
with their clear print, wide margins, and 
good paper, of which only a thousand 
have been issued to the public, is no doubt 
already touching covers with the works of 
other dramatists on library shelves. For 
the more general public there are those 
handy little volumes in which are brought 
together a few of our favourite short plays, 
‘The Old Testament and the New,’ ‘The 
Dear Departed,’ ‘The Master of the House,’ 
‘The Fifth Commandment,’ and ‘ Phipps.’ 
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The King of the Dark Chamber. By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Translated into 
English by the Author. (Macmillan & 
Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is, we think, the least successful of 
the works with which Mr. Tagore has 
lately enriched us, and it even bears some 
signs of having seemed less interesting 
than the others in its author’s eyes. At 

least that is how we should interpret a 

sprinkling of inadvertencies in his hitherto 

faultless English. The familiarities of 
dialogue are, in any case, not quite Mr. 

Tagore’s vein, the introduction of such 

words as “ awfully” ringing false in his 

deliberate chill diction. He does not say 
whether in the original Hindustani the play 
is in verse or prose ; we should have lan 
glad to learn also whether it is played, or 
was intended only to be read, in India. 
It leaves us with the impression—the 
problems of translation may partly have 
to answer for this—that Mr. Tagore is 
emphatically a lyric, and not a dramatic, 
poet. His lyrical gift itself, as we have 
remarked in earlier notices, though rare 
and beautiful, moves in a narrow groove, 
and is freest when most sublimated. 

Drama, as he here presents it, affects 

us like cumbrous harness fitted to the 

translucent wings of an imago. ‘ The 

King of the Dark Chamber’ exhibits un- 

convincingly, because inappropriately, by 

means of a lifeless conversation and gal- 
vanic action, the truth which in the 

‘Gitanjali’ gleamed from one page after 

another, as from successive drops of dew. 

The play is from start to finish the 
calculated unfolding of an analogy. It 
suffers principally from the fact that 
almost before we have begun to read we 
have divined the meaning of the chief 
symbols, and that the action never unrolls 
rapidly enough to anticipate our interpre- 
tation of the subsidiary ones. Nor is it as 
if the action itself had intrinsic interest. 

Its interest is wholly dependent on the 

moral and spiritual ideas it is to suggest. 

But these, unfortunately, are not sug- 

gested—they are transparent, they are 

given away. 
The first few lines of the play already 
reveal them :— 

First Man. Ho, Sir! 

City Guard. What do you want? 

Second Man. Which way should we go? We are 
strangers here...... 

City Guard. Where do you want to go? 

Third Man. To where those big festivities are 
going to be held, you know...... 

City Guard. One street is quite as good as another 
here. Any street will lead you there. Go 
straight ahead, and you cannot miss the place. 

The Dark Chamber is the conscious- 
ness, the soul of man. It is dark 
because its King is invisible. Who its 

King is, and what, besides invisibility, 

are his characteristics, no reader of any of 

Mr. Tagore’s volumes need be informed. 

Whether a play can be effective in which 

the chief personage often speaks, but 

never appears, is a question which might 
be discussed on some fitting occasion. To 
discuss it here would be academic, for we 
acquiesce much more readily in Mr. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


On Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday of this 
week, at the Queen’s Theatre, Mr. J. T. 
Grein’s Independent Players gave matinée 
performances of Mr. Alfred Sutro’s version 
of M. Maeterlinck’s ‘Monna Vanna,’ now 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. The 
production was interesting, though not 
entirely admirable. It would probably 
have been improved after a week or two’s 
playing ; for one felt in the three principal 
parts the presence of hesitation ; and, partly 
no doubt because of this, the poetry 
of the play—its outstanding charm when 
read—was in great measure allowed to 
escape, while its weaknesses were made un- 
duly manifest. The most important act is 
the second, where Monna Vanna and Prinzi- 
valli are alone in Prinzivalli’s tent; upon 
the adequate rendering of this depends all 
the force of the play. Unfortunately, it 
was by far the most unsatisfactory of the 
three. Constance Collier knew altogether 
too well from the first that Prinzivalli 
would spare her; in fact, with them both, 
anxiety and passion were at their minimum, 
considering the situation, and a _ good- 
natured camaraderie at its maximum. Monna 
Vanna, too, struck a discordant note by 
arraying herself in a festive mantle of 
shimmering cloth of silver where one would 
certainly have looked for mourning. 

Mr. Norman McKinnel as Guido Colonna, 
when he had once got well warmed to his 
work, played excellently, though we confess 
we found ourselves not wholly in agreement 
with his conception of his part. He all too 
resolutely deprived it of the last possible 
shreds of dignity, and thereby weakened 
the effect produced by Vanna herself, whose 
words in the first act, as well as her conduct 
in bringing Prinzivalli into Pisa, postulate a 
love for her husband and a confidence in his 
nobility which could hardly have been 
inspired by the Colonna before us. One 
subtle bit of acting between them was 
strikingly good. Constance Collier says 
‘“He never touched me” again and again 
with just the strange accent and the 
desperate note of-reiteration proper to a 
truth that is, after all, not a truth; while 
Mr. McKinnel was not less successful in 
rendering the tragic, all too keenly intuitive 
blundering of Colonna. Mr. Lionel Atwill’s 
Prinzivalli was good, but hardly strong 
enough. The two old men were the most 
finished and adequate of all the renderings 
given. Mr. J. Fisher-White as Marco 
Colonna was masterly in his manner of 
dealing with the lengthy discourses put 
into his mouth, and Mr. Ivan Berlyn’s 
Florentine commissioner was an extremely 
clever study. 


As we left the Little Theatre the question 
why Mrs. W. K. Clifford wrote ‘A Woman 
Alone’ insistently pursued us. Was it a 
Suffrage play? The heroine was obviously 
a@ woman with too small an outlet for her 
energy, and her husband preferred idleness 
to the political career for which his abilities 
(or the lack of them) were thought by her 
and her friends to fit him. This seems a 
Suffragist theme. On the other hand, its 
purpose might be anti-Suffragist. If so, we 
can only say that an outburst of opinion on 
the part of a blasé individual to the effect 
that women should not have the vote is 
hardly a sufficient argument for a three- 
act play. 

That neither men nor women can be said 
to do more than exist unless affection plays 
a large part in their lives is sufficiently 


Tagore’s invisible King than in any of his clear, but it does not follow that a man and 
woman of very different,temperaments, and 


mundane personages. 





therefore lacking in common interests, need 
necessarily marry, or, if incompatibility of 
temper is the outcome of a childless union, 
that they must necessarily come together 
again with no better prospect of happiness 
in further companionship than is furnished 
by a passionate love. 

The actors took full advantage, however, 
of some delightful cameo- like character- 
studies, and we confess that Lillemor Halvor- 
sen so moved us by her yearning for recon- 
ciliation that we forgot for the moment the 
probable tragedy which the fulfilment of her 
wish under the given conditions would bring. 

The piece was preceded by Mr. E. 8. P. 
Haynes’s ‘A Study in Bereavement.’ We 
can pay no higher tribute to author 
and actors than by acknowledging that 
they provided us with a delighttul bit of 
Dickensian wit. 


A pDRAMATIC reading of Prof. Gilbert 
Murray’s translation of the ‘ Rhesus’ was 
given at 39, Wimpole Street, on Friday, the 
17th inst., under the direction of Mr. Acton 
Bond. Mrs. Percy Dearmer and Evelyn 
Hope were among those who took part. 
The lines being indisputably beautiful, it 
was unfortunate that they were not always 
audible. The play will be produced by 
Mrs. Dearmer under the auspices of the 
Poetic Drama Centre of the Poetry Society 
at three matinées at the Court Theatre, on 
October 29th and 3lst, and November 2nd. 


Mr. Louis N. ParkKeEr’s new play, ‘ Bluff 
King Hal,’ is shortly to be produced at the 
Garrick by Mr. Arthur Bourchier. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Bourchier himself and Mr. Baliol 
Holloway, the cast includes Violet Vanbrugh, 
Enid Rose. and a new Italian actress, Mina 
Leonesi, who is playing Princess Mary. 


For his season at the Ambassadors’ 
Theatre, beginning in September, Mr, 
Charles B. Cochran promises a new revue, 
for which he has already retained the 
services of Mr. Morris Harvey, Dorothy 
Minto, Julia James, and Gertrude Vander- 
bilt. 


To CORRESPONDENSS.—W. A. B. C.—W. R. M. L.— 
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FARM MANAGEMENT. A Handbook for Farm Pupils. By 


A. E. BRUCE FIELDING, N.D.A. P.A.S.I. Green cloth and gold, 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. Od. 


4. ANATOMICAL MODEL OF THE COW. 
5. ANATOMICAL MODEL OF THE SHEEP. 
6. ANATOMICAL MODEL OF THE PIG. 
The set of six books, by post, 15s. 6d. net. 








COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





*,* All Works on Live Stock, Agriculture, Sport, &c., in most 
cases supplied on receipt of published price. 


VINTON & CO., Ltd., 8, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery- Lane, London, E.C. 
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Mr. Heinemann announces for publication in the Fall 
Milton’s Comus, illustrated by Arthur Rackham, one vol., 
bound in parchment, with about 30 col. plates, printed on 
hand-made paper with special watermark, an edition limited 
to 1,000 copies for sale in the British Empire, each copy 
numbered and signed by the artist. Orders will be booked 
in strict order of receipt, and should, to avoid disappoint- 
ment, be forwarded at once. Large 4to. Price £2 2s. net. 























WORKS BY THE LATE WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. | GEORGE LUNN’S TRAVEL BOOKS, 


Post free 7d. each. 


ATHENZUM, July 18.—‘‘Show more spirit and 
sense of style than the average guide-book.”’ 


NOW READY. 
PARIS. By D. L. KELLEHER. 
LAKE GENEVA. By D. L. KELLEHER. 


MILAN. by E. J. PHELAN. 
SECRETARY, 42, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





— 





— 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY, with 5 Plates, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 


Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 











DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 








“Tt is one of the comparatively faw manuals likely to be of use to the many readers who from time 
to time tell us they are just beginning to study astronomy, and want a comprehensive digest of the 


latest facts.” —Hnglish Mechanic, February 4, 1910. 
‘¢ The book contains a summary of rare and accurate information that it would be difficult to find 


elsewhere.”— Observatory, February, 1910. 
*¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 


ELEVENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 

‘*The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 


compass.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 


Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
‘** Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘ Remarkable Comets’...... have been brought right up to date, and 


the most remarkable feature of each is the enormous amount of information compressed within so small 
a compass and sold at the low price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes notes on the most 
somarkable eclipses of the sun since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 721 B.c., while the second briefly 
describes all the remarkable comets of which history speaks, even though it be with far-off whispers. 
An excellent drawing of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is 
an additional feature, new in this edition.” —Nature, April 20, 1911. 


Tondon: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrep, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”— British Weekly. 
“Par superior to ordinary guides.”— Daily Chronicle. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) 
SHOULD USE DARLINGTON’S 


London and Environs. 
By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COOK. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, 6s. 
380 Maps and Plans. 30 Illustrations. 
“Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“ A brilliant book.” — Times. 
“ Particularly good.”— Academy. 
“Best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 








100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, and the RIVIERA, 











60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 


100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s, 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 








50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1. THE MOTOR-CAR ROADBOOK | 
and Hotels of the World. ae 


Visitors to Bdinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Worth- 
ing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, ton, Sidmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Newquay, 
Clovelly, !ifracombe, Lynton, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn 
Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Cheltenham, Llan- 
drindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen Aberyst $ 
Barmouth, Criccieth, Pwilbeli, Llandudno, Rhy), Colwyn % 

or, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Bettws-y-Coed, Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, k, 
the Peak, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


Darlington Handbooks, Is. each. 
Liangollen: Dar.incron & Co. London: Simrnin’s, 
New York and Paris: Brentano's. 
Raitway Booxsta._s AND ALL Booxkse.iers. 
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Bradshaw's School Directory. 


BRADSHAW’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY is published every month in 
Bradshaw’s Guide for Great Britain, and summaries are included every 
month in Bradshaw’s Continental Guide and Bradshaw’s Manchester 
A BC Guide. These are publications used daily by thousands of people 
throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, and the Continental 
Bradshaw in addition is to be found in every pleasure resort and important 
City in Europe. Inquiries as to the placing of pupils reach the Publishers 
from all parts of the world, and the pupils in question are referred, 
whenever suitable, to the Schools subscribing. No fees or commissions 





are charged for the services rendered either to the inquirers or to the 





schools where pupils may be placed. The publicity thus offered to schools 
is genuine and widespread, and in relation to the prices charged cannot be 
equalled. Principals of Schools are invited to apply for further details to 


THE MANAGER, 
Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








The following are some of the Schools included in the Directory :— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


RD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
ary Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. Fees from 
50 gns. C. W. Kaye, M.A. Oxon. 


SLACKHEATH.—OCBRISTS COLLEGE. 
Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. 
A. C. Wire, B.A. F.R.G.S. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE, near Stirling. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from £50. 


ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. 
Sound education at moderate fees. £39 a year. 


LKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 
™ In best — of Folkestone. Preparation for Public Schools and 
‘ees £80. 


—_— G. A. Nettleton, M.A. Oxon, and H. B. Jeffery, 
B.A. Cantab. 


BARROGATE- PANT AL — Cnenee. tie 
of grounds. orou, ing. Fees from 
nena om Walter Ss Hill, F.R.G.S. F.R.Met.S. 


RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 
A Church of England Public School. Fees £75. 
Rev. E. C. Sherwood, M.A. 


8ST. BLAISE, near Neuchatel.—_VILLA VERTE RIVE. 
International College for Boys. Special attention to Modern 
Languages. . H. Montandon-Bruck. 


SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near Bournemouth.—_PEMBROKE LODGE. 
Preparatory School, stands high in 4 acres of ground. 
G. Meakin, M.A. 
VILLENEUVE-MONTREUX.—CHELTONIA. 


English Preparatory School. English Games and Winter Sports. 
E. James Fox. 


Fees from £53. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


RIGHTON.—WESTCOMBE. 
4 Thorough Education by Graduates and Trained Teachers. 
The Misses Stevens. 


BRIGHTON, Hove.—ADDISCOMBE COLLEGE. 
Special attention to Music, Art, and Languages. 
The Misses Cadwallader and Marsland. 


EEL 





DIEPPE.—LE PLEIN AIR. 
Staff and instruction entirely French. Domestic course. 
Miss Fritton. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTE, near Stirling. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from £50. 
DRESDEN PENSIONNAT, Willrich. 
Limited number. Individual attention. Sports encouraged. 
Miss Dora Henning. 
EDINBURGH, Grange.—STRATHEARN COLLEGE. 
Private School of Cookery, Housekeeping, &c., for the daughters of 
Gentlemen. Miss Mitchell, First-c diplomée and medallist. 


“| KINGSGATE, Thanet.—BRONDESBURY. 


High-class School for Girls. Physical, Mental, and Moral Development 
of each Pupil Studied. 


Miss Galloway, Newnham College. 
meager eg hanno ag 
pecial facilities for Lan » Music, Art, &c. Fees from 70 gns. 
Miss Nicholas.” "we 
LAUSANNE.—SIGNAL LE MANOIR. 
First-class Finishing School. Every facility for Modern Languages, 
Arts, Music, and Sports. Mme. Henri Vivet. 
LUGANO. 
omer i. hep ee aoe Young Ladies. Well known, and 
especially recomme or the teaching of lan > 
Mile. J. M. Cunier.” = 
OUCH Y-LAUSANNE.—ROSENECK. 
First-class Finishing School, Music, Painting, &c. 


SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 
Efficient staff, including mistress for Gymnastics and Games. Depart- 
ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from £54. 
The Misses Wilson, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and The Training College, Cambridge. 
TORBAY, TORQUAY.—LAURISTON HALL SCHOOI.. 
Entire charge of children from abroad. Beautiful situation. 
The Misses Viccars. 
VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES, 
On the Lake of Geneva. Agreeable family life. All educational 
advantages. Fees £70. 
Mile. Moulin, directrice diplomée. 
WEIMAR, Lisztstrasse, 33. 
Thorough education in Modern Languages, Music, &. Highest 
English references. Terms 7U/. per annum. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR "—Adverti and Busi Letters to “THE ATHEN ZUM” OFFICE, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Messrs. HORACE MAKSHALL & SON, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C., and Printed by J. BDWARD FRANCI®, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Building’, Chancery Lane, London E.C. 
Agents for Scotiand, Mess. WILLIAM GREEN & 80Nd and JOHN MENZIES & 00. Lro Edinburgh.—Saturday July 25 1914 
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